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whether the mining stoppage will begin at 

once or whether a temporary settlement will 
be reached. There were rumours, after the owners’ 
interview with Mr. Baldwin, that they proposed to 
withdraw their terms and so clear the way for fresh 
negotiations, and that the Government would provide 
either a subsidy or a loan to enable the miners to 
carry on for two months while the negotiations take 
place. Even, however, if these rumours had been 
true, it is difficult to see how a lasting settlement 
would really be brought nearer by any such arrange- 
ment. If work is continued at present rates of wages 
for a further two months by means of a temporary 
subsidy, this certainly will postpone the actual conflict 
and give time for fuller enquiry. But is there really 
anything into which enquiry can usefully be made, 
unless, indeed, the Government is preparing itself for 
a drastic change of front, and is now ready to under- 
take the compulsory unification of the industry ? 
For there is no other way out of the tangle; without 
some such step negotiations are bound to be fruitless, 
how ever much breathing-space is given for them. For 
the miners’ wages are as low as the men can accept, 
but not nearly low enough to enable many mines to 
carry on under present conditions. Conditions may, 
of course, change; but there is no sign of any change 
substantial enough to remove this impasse. The 
position is that, even if direct negotiations are resumed, 
the only party that can possibly make a real settlement 
is the Government, and that only by a thorough 
Teversal of its previous attitude. Is Mr. Baldwin 
Preparing the way for this, or is he only making a 
feckless attempt to gain time ? 


{A the time of writing it is still quite uncertain 





Either assumption is admissible; for the defeat of 
the miners, in the event of a stoppage, is by no means 
the foregone conclusion that it seemed to many people 
to be a few weeks ago. The other Trade Unions have 
rallied in a quite extraordinary fashion to the miners’ 
support, and the state of Labour feeling is so strong 
that the railway and transport Unions could do no 
less than proclaim a complete embargo on the move- 
ment of coal as soon as the dispute begins. The 
International Transport Workers’ Federation has also 
decided to prevent all movement of foreign coal to 
this country if a stoppage occurs. Whither would such 
a double embargo lead? It would be difficult to enforce 
as a self-contained measure ; for it would not be easy 
to hold up all coal, while lett ng all other traffic 
through. It was tried in 1921, and the difficulties were 
soon manifest. They would, moreover, at once become 
impossibilities if the railway and transport employers 
pursued the policy of dismissing or suspending men 
who refused to obey orders to handle coal. In that 
event the embargo would inevitably become a general 
stoppage, involving the whole of the railway and 
transport services. Mr. Baldwin and his advisers are, 
of course, well aware of this; and it probably gives 
them pause. For, whereas the result of a purely 
industrial stoppage depends mainly on the relative 
economic strength of the disputants, those of a generai 
strike cannot be predicted. And Mr. Baldwin, for all 
his majority, can hardly feel safe enough to face such 
a struggle without severe misgivings, or at all if any 
way out can be found. 

* * * 


The Report of the Court of Enquiry adds nothing to 
our knowledge, and affords no help towards a solution 
of the problem. It supports the principle of a minimum 
wage; but this support is meaningless without some 
definition of the wage or of the methods by which it 
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is to be fixed. And, on this point, the Court only 
recommends further negotiations. The Report urges 
that the efficiency of the industry could be considerably 
improved ; but it also says that reorganisation proposals 
would not meet the present emergency, and accordingly 
dismisses them from its consideration. In short, just 
as we expected, the Court of Enquiry leaves matters 
precisely where they were, and we have yet another 
demonstration of the futility of this method of dealing 
with big disputes in which there is really nothing to 
enquire into. Enquiry is well enough when there are 
unknown factors to be cleared up; but the Industrial 
Courts Act is reduced to a farce when it is used simply 
as a means of shuffling off the Government’s difficulties 
on to someone else’s shoulders. We do not blame 
Mr. Macmillan and his colleagues for their failure, 
for they were set an impossible task. But we do blame 
Mr. Baldwin for wasting a valuable ten days by insti- 
tuting a quite futile enquiry into facts already known 
to all the world. The only feature of interest in the 
Report is Sir Josiah Stamp’s addendum, in which he 
indicts the return to the gold standard as one of the 
principal causes of the dispute. 
* * * 

Mr. Austen Chamberlain went somewhat out of his 
way last Saturday to express his “‘ disappointment ”’ 
with the terms of the German reply to the French note 
on the Security Pact and to declare that in his view 
they made it impossible for the present to abandon 
epistolary, in favour of verbal, negotiations. He did 
not explain why he is disappointed or why he has 
reached this conclusion. We can conceive, indeed, no 
reason for such a conclusion save Mr. Chamberlain’s 
personal inclination to express views that are in 
harmony with those of the Quai d’Orsay—which always 
seeks to obstruct any attempt to “ get round a table” 
with les Boches. The prospects of the Pact do not 
in any case seem to be very bright at the moment. 
The French Government does not desire serious negotia- 
tions, unless they can be conducted definitely on the 
basis of conqueror and conquered ;_ the British Govern- 
ment is weak and lukewarm; the German Government 
is sincerely anxious to proceed but is embarrassed by 
its situation in the biaiieien. And the difficulties are 
real. They could be overcome if our own Government 
were as strong and resolute as its Parliamentary 
position enables it to be; but in these directions it 
seems to be weaker than any Government we have ever 
had. If Mr. Chamberlain has any convictions at all 
he certainly has not the courage of them. Even on so 
simple a question as this Pact he blows hot and cold, 
seeming to seek safety in inaction. Either he cannot 
believe or else he cannot remember that he is the most 
powerful Foreign Minister in the world. He appears 
to be dominated by a supreme anxiety to avoid giving 
offence to anyone—as if he were the spokesman of 
Greece or Finland instead of Great Britain. He is 
not destined, we fear, to bring peace to Europe. 

me * * 


The daily papers have given curiously little attention 
to the visit of the American Fleet to Australia, which 
has been treated in the Press of the two countries 
immediately concerned as an event of manifold sig- 
nificance. We have had much discussion of naval 
affairs here during the past week or two, but for the 
most part the presence of the United States Navy 
in Australian waters has been treated as if it were 
nothing more than a pleasant little incident of inter- 
national amenity. It seems advisable to point out that 
there is an influential section of the American public— 
we say nothing here of Australian opinion—which 
takes a very different view. The great-navy party in 
the United States gave expression to sharp views last 
year when the announcement was made as to the 
abandonment of the Singapore base. Some of them 





— 


stated that at the Washington Conference the smooth 
passage of the agreements as to the ratio of capita] 
ships and the control of the Pacific was greatly assisted 
by an understanding as to naval bases between the 
British Admiralty and the naval authorities in Washing- 
ton: hence, that doubts as to the permanence of the 
Singapore policy must have serious consequences, 
However this may be, the visit of the American Fleet 
to Australia was at once arranged, the American navy- 
leaguers taking care to draw their particular moral— 
namely, that if the Australians felt misgivings at any 
time as to the absolute guarantee of imperial support, 
they would know in what direction to look for their 
sure shield. All of which may be very mischievous; 
but it is none the less important to recognise that such 
an incident as the American Fleet’s voyage to the 
Antipodes is, in the eyes of the great-navy enthusiasts, 
at both ends, something quite different from a mere 
display of bunting for the delight of the English Speaking 
Union. 
* * * 

The enquiry into the behaviour of the police in the 
case of the arrest of Major Sheppard produced some 
unexpected sensations. It was no doubt impossible 
to investigate fully the question of the relations between 
the police and the woman who made the original charge, 
but the proceedings should in any case do something 
to enlighten the public concerning police methods, 
There may or may not have been an element of black- 
mail in this case, but of the fact that blackmail is 
common in the London police force there is not the 
slightest doubt. To be sure of it it is only necessary 
to watch, during one or two evenings, the behaviour 
of the police towards the prostitutes of Piccadilly, 
and then hear the undefended charges that are brought 
against them next morning. They can pay half-a-crown 
on the spot or twenty or forty shillings next day. 
The Bill which Lady Astor introduced the other day 
would put an end to this particular source of income 
for the police by making it necessary for the “ accosted” 
man to give evidence in any charge of “ solicitation ” ; 
and we hope that the Government will give the Bill 
facilities. But we fear they will not. Even if it were 
passed, however, it would not put an end to those 
tricks by which constables and prostitutes, working in 
concert, can extract money from men who have been 
foolish enough to be inveigled into some compromising 
situation. However innocent a man (or woman) may 
be, he (or she) is wise to pay a moderate sum rather 
than have to face accusations which, even if they 
are legally disproved, will be believed by half the world. 
This evil cannot be remedied by laws but ph. 
publicity. The police force as a whole is not vens 
but until it has Sean purged of its blackmailers police 
evidence must be regarded as always suspect. 

* 7 * 


A declaration from Mr. Gandhi to the effect that he 
was “dying to co-operate’ emphasises two facts 
the new situation in India: the greatly changed attitude 
of the Swarajist leaders, and the disappearance of the 
last vestige of the policy with which Mr. Gandhi has 
been identified for six years. There are assertions and 
denials with regard to negotiations between Lord 
Lytton and Pundit Motilal Nehru. Any such negotia- 
tions could have only one object—an agreement upon 
co-operation with the Government in the Legislative 
Councils, including, probably, the appointment of new 
Ministers in Bengal and a concerted endeavour 
restore the diarchal system in the province where it 
has been formally suspended. It seems in any casé 
clear that the later Das policy is being followed up, 
and in Bengal it is believed that Das himself, just 
before his death, initiated the discussion with Lo 
Lytton, who is returning from Simla to the Governor 
ship of Bengal. Evidence of the desire of the British 
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unity to make an end of the present miserable 
ition of affairs is seen in the invitation of the 
Euro Association of Calcutta to Mr. Gandhi for 
the purpose of hearing from him an explanation of his 
recent activities in Bengal. He was asked in par- 
ticular why he had used his influence to secure the 
election of Mr. Sen Gupta, the successor of Das, to the 
mayoralty of Calcutta. That is described by the 
Europeans as a piece of political jobbery, which seems 
to be fairly accurate, since Mr. Sen Gupta was an 
outsider, Without a seat on the City Corporation. 
Qn the whole we may conclude that the outlook 
throughout the country is more hopeful than it was 
when Lord Birkenhead made his much-discussed 


h. 
- . * * 


Lord Gladstone and his brother deserve the gratitude 
of the public for the action they have taken in defence 
of their father’s reputation. They have publicly 
branded Captain Peter Wright as a “liar” and a 
“coward ’ who makes money by publishing “ inven- 
tions.” Having no power to take legal action—since 
a dead man cannot be “ libelled”’ in a legal sense— 
they have done the next best thing in inviting Captain 
Wnght to take action against them and to prove in 
Court his very gross and silly allegations concerning 
Mr. Gladstone’s promiscuous relations with women. 
The gallant captain seems to be somewhat disinclined 
to accept the challenge. A continued refusal, however, 
wil be a plain admission of the justice of Lord 
Gladstone’s epithets. The public is not greatly con- 
cerned with the private reputation of a dead statesman, 
but what it is concerned with is this: that writers of 
Captain Wright’s sort should not be tolerated by 
decent editors or decent publishers. The accusation 
against Mr. Gladstone did not stand alone. Captain 
Wright’s book was full of what may be called “ safe” 
libels—nasty tasty suggestions very difficult to dis- 
prove. He hinted for instance that Lord Oxford 
appointed the late Mr. Edwin Montagu Secretary of 
State for India for a most discreditable private reason 
—the truth being that it was Mr. Lloyd George who 
made the appointment some months after Lord Oxford 
had left office. There, of course, Lord Oxford had 
clear ground for action, but naturally he did not wish 
to offer Captain Wright the opportunity of throwing 
further mud at him in court or to give such a writer 
the advertisement of a cause célébre. No doubt Captain 
Wright counted on that. Clearly it is to the public 
interest, and still more to the interest of the journalistic 
profession which they so deeply discredit, that dishonest 
| ae ge should be exposed in their true colours; 
and fo 


r that exposure we have in this instance to thank 
Lord Gladstone. 


cond: 


* * * 


The Unemployment Insurance Bill, after a stormy 
passage through the Standing Committee, has been 
passing through its final stages in the House this week. 
It came from the Committee substantially unchanged, 
and still embodying the two objectionable features 
which have formed the main subject of controversy— 
the refusal of “uncovenanted benefit” save at the 
unrestricted discretion of the Minister of Labour, and 
the lengthening of the waiting period so as to deprive 
a large body of intermittently employed workers of 
all chance of benefit. In short, the Bill remains as 
Gas ever; and we do not doubt that, before these 
the appear, it will have met with stiff resistance in 
~ House from the whole Labour Party. Probably 
at will not prevent it from passing ; but Mr. Baldwin 
. be making a great mistake if he thinks that will 

the end of the matter. The Bill has aroused fierce 
resentment ; it is the deliberate undoing of a piece of 

ation passed by the late Labour Government ; 
and it directly threatens a very large body of men now 


in work as well as those who are unemployed. It is 
in our view a Bill at once mean and mischievous and 
ill-advised from the standpoint of Mr. Baldwin’s own 
supporters. Its passage will greatly strengthen the 
forces making for industrial trouble, and convince a 
great many people that the present Government is 
out for class-legislation pure and simple. 


* * * 


The national wool stoppage began last week-end, 
and the great majority of the mills are now idle. On 
the side of the workers, the General Council of the 
Trades Union Congress has taken the matter up, 
and the cotton operatives have offered their help to 
those on strike. The Lord Mayor of Bradford is now 
making a fresh attempt at mediation, and a number of 
employers have expressed their opposition to the 
policy of reducing wages which is being pursued by the 
majority. There are, therefore, indications that a 
settlement, probably on the basis of maintaining existing 
rates of wages, may not be long delayed. A fair 
number of firms are already applying for permits to 
keep their mills running on this basis; and it is ap- 
parently the operatives’ policy to allow this, and so 
to break up the solidarity of the employers. If the 
industry is well advised, it will bring the dispute 
promptly toanend. The proposed reductions in wages 
would certainly not bring enough additional trade 
to compensate for the loss of markets which a prolonged 
—. would involve. Indeed, we doubt if they 
would bring any considerable amount of trade in any 
case. It is high time for British employers to realise 
that wages have already reached the lowest point to 
which they can be driven down, and that further 
economies must be made in other ways. A lockout 
to enforce lower wages now is a cutting off of the nose 
to spite the face. 

* * % 

An Irish correspondent writes: In a speech at 
Athlone this week President Cosgrave made another 
appeal to Republicans to meet the wishes of nine- 
tenths of the people by ending the bitterness and 
taking their part in the effort to improve the economic 
position of the nation. The only reply to this invita- 
tion has been a declaration by Mr. de Valera that 
even were the Free State to abolish the oath of allegiance 
neither he nor his supporters would enter the Dail. 
Having thus ranged himself against unity, he proceeded 
in his bewildering way to point out that the failure to 
establish unity meant the death of the Gaelic language, 
and with it, as he insists, the soul of Ireland. In 
Mr. de Valera’s opinion it is better the national soul 
should perish than that he should be expected to 
descend from his high horse and act like an ordinary, 
reasonable being. Fortunately what Mr. de Valera 
says or does is rapidly ceasing to matter to anyone 
but himself. He denounces as an invention of the 
enemy the report that he is about to drop politics, 
but it looks as if some of his colleagues have already 
made up their minds to drop him. Republicans have 
notoriously never been a happy family ; and a circular 
recently captured by the Free State indicates that the 
old quarrel between the military and political wings of 
the party has ended in a definite split. The circular, 
which was issued a few weeks ago to “ all ranks, Midland 
Battalion,” states that after a year’s trial “the political 
movement has proved its futility’’ and concludes: 
“* Volunteers will immediately withdraw all co-opera- 
tion and support from the Sinn Fein movement.” 
There is no reason to fear that his militarists are 
lanning to down Mr. de Valera in order to try their 
uck in another armed rising. Even Die Hards like 
Mr. Frank Aiken realise that the odds in such a game 
would be too heavy. What is happening is that the 
Irregular movement is collapsing, as such movements 
invariably do, in a welter of sectional faction fights. 
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THE WAY TO DEAL WITH 
UNEMPLOYMENT 
Wi mes ought the Government to do about unemploy- 


ment? It is easy to criticise the failure of every 

Government since the slump began to take 
any effective steps for its prevention ; but it is by no means 
so easy to suggest any comprehensive and practical pro- 
gramme. For this very reason, a Government which 
frankly admits its failure is apt to get off very lightly, on 
the plea that its critics could do no better if they were in 
power. But even if this were true, it would not necessarily 
mean that nothing can be done, or that we must simply 
bow to the weight of circumstance, and give the whole 
situation up as a bad job. This is what Mr. Baldwin’s 
Government is actually doing, and what apparently it 
would like us all todo. We can see no reason for gratifying 
it, or for joining either in the impotent wringing of hands, 
or in the idle faith in an automatic recovery which seem 
to divide the allegiance of the political leaders. 

If, however, we do not take this view, it is clearly in- 
cumbent upon us to say what we think ought to be done. 
We have accused Mr. Baldwin of tinkering with the problem ; 
we have said that he dare not apply the only remedy in 
which he professes to believe—Tariff Reform—and that 
he will not attempt to apply any other. We have criticised 
the Labour Government almost as strongly for the pettiness 
of its attempts during its period of office. Wherein, then, 
have both the Conservatives and the Labour Government 
gone wrong—the one in a very difficult parliamentary 
situation, and without a majority behind it, the other with 
a huge majority which places it almost out of the reach 
of parliamentary impediments ? 

The mistake, we believe, has lain in persistently treating 
the situation as a passing emergency, long after it has 
become manifest that its most essential elements are 
chronic in character. For example, in the direct provision 
of work of which the chief method has been the acceler- 
ation of public works which would in any case have been 
undertaken at a later stage. This method, excellent for 
dealing with a slump of brief duration, is obviously useless 
as a remedy for one which is protracted, or for a type of 
unemployment which is not temporary at all. For the 
more work of this sort we do soon, the less remains to be 
done later if the slump continues. Under such conditions, 
we ease the situation in one year at the expense of making 
it worse in the next. And this is what is now occurring. 
The Minister of Labour, in agreement on this point with 
his predecessor, has complained that it becomes ever 
more difficult to find work which can be accelerated, or at 
least to find local authorities willing to undertake such 
work. The employment hitherto provided in emergency 
schemes of this sort is already beginning to swell the number 
of the unemployed as the accelerated works are completed ; 
and nothing fresh is available to take their place. If the 
réle of the State in directly providing employment is to 
be limited to acceleration of public works, we must clearly 
expect from it a diminishing contribution to the problem, 
and one which will very soon cease altogether. 

The attempt to provide employment must accordingly 
mean something quite different from this. It must mean 
the provision of work which would not otherwise be under- 
taken, either now or at a later stage, apart from an actual 
revival of trade. We must in fact, in order to create a 
revival, anticipate the symptoms of a revival. The work 
which we set in hand must be of a productive sort, and must 
be so designed as, by starting a revival, to facilitate its 
further progress. And for this purpose we must be pre- 
pared to contemplate a capital expenditure which would 
be out of the question if it were proposed to spend it merely 





a, 


“ _ of relief that would leave the general trade situation 

Our proposal is not novel; it has been made more than 
once at earlier stages in the present slump. But of late it 
seems to have been quite forgotten. It is, briefly, tha 
the State should raise a great Reconstruction Loan, ang 
that we should be prepared to spend up to a hundred 
million pounds at least in re-equipping our most vit) 
industries to meet the changed conditions of post-wa 
production and trade. 

With a national loan of this sort, aided by resources 
raised by private concerns, it ought not to be impossible 
to set British industry on a new and firm foundation, 
We could reorganise the coal industry under efficient and 
unified control, set going a national scheme for the supply 
of electrical power at cheap rates, and substantially bring 
down the cost of both manufacture and inland transpor. 
tation. A hundred millions, rightly spent now, could be 
so used as to give back confidence to the private investor, 
and to set idle money to useful productive service, It 
is common knowledge that, even apart from problems of 
power and transport, many of our vital industries are 
ill-equipped. Large expenditure on up-to-date plant and 
the improvement of marketing organisation, at home 
as well as abroad, is sorely needed. We have specially 
in mind, not only the coal industry, but the iron and steel 
trades, certain textile trades, and motor shipbuilding of 
the latest types. 

We are careful not to say that these consequences 
would flow automatically from the raising of such a loan, 
available for productive development. It would be quite 
easy to fritter even this sum away and yet leave the situa- 
tion no better when it was gone. There must be a conscious 
plan behind the expenditure of the money, and it must be 
disbursed in accordance with this plan, and not with the 
respective “ pulls” of big financiers or industrialists or 
even with the needs of distressed industries or areas. It 
is often the worst way of handling a disease to apply a 
poultice to the place where the pain is most acute. 

In expending the loan, the authority responsible for its 
allocation should have two objects mainly in view: the 
re-equipment of vital industries so as to ensure theit 
full productive efficiency in both home and foreign markets 
—by the application of the latest technique and by any 
unification of either manufacturing or selling processes 
that may be needed—and the stimulation of home pro 
duction for the home market of goods which we at present 
import in large quantities from markets in which the pur 
chase does not give us at least an equivalent advantage. 
Even among dogmatic Free Traders, there are few now who 
contend that all imports are advantageous to the importing 
country, or that it is always wrong for the State to interfere 
in any way with the “ natural” movement of trade. To 
us at any rate such a view seems to be clearly untenable. 

But we are not Tariff Reformers, and still less do we 
believe that Tariff Reform is the remedy for unemployment. 
The self-sufficiency of England or Great Britain, or even 
the British Empire, is both impossible and undesirable 
because it would utterly dislocate the entire trade of the 
world. Tariff Reform is not in any degree that we can sé 
a way of getting back foreign markets ; it is at best onlys 
way, and not the best way, of protecting certain sections 
our home market. In certain circumstances, indeed, ¥ 
should be prepared to defend particular preferences 
Empire goods; but we believe the field over which suc 
preferences could usefully operate by way of duties is small, 
and that the entire proposal has at best rather a sentimental 
than an economic value. 

Moreover, when it is desired either to keep out imports, 
or to give preference to imports from within the Empi 
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our object can, we believe, in nearly all cases, be far better 
accomplished by the direct prohibition or control of imports 
than by a tariff. So far as vital foodstuffs are concerned, 
this seems to be clear. If we desire to restore British 
agriculture by restricting the inflow of foreign produce, the 
right procedure is surely some method of bulk purchase 
from abroad, coupled with a control of imports, and an 
endeavour to meet our needs as far as possible from sources 
within the Empire. 

By methods like these, we believe that home production 
could usefully be stimulated if at the same time the proper 
measures were taken, by productive capital expenditure 
under effective control, to ensure the fullest efficiency of 
operatives in any industry to which such aid might be given. 
It would seem to be most undesirable to attempt this by any 
method of subsidy in the ordinary sense. It would be far 
better done by State investment, carrying with it both a 
measure of direct State control over the businesses con- 
cerned and stringent conditions against such help being 
used either to earn excessive profits or to lower wages. 

For here, too, it is necessary to enter an emphatic 
warning. The tendency, just now very marked, to 
endeavour to bring down costs of production by further 
reducing wages is quite irreconcileable with the project 
of reviving the home market. For any considerable 
reduction of wages will destroy the power to buy 
at least as fast as it will increase the power to produce 
at reasonable costs. As America well knows, high wages 
are essential to a really prosperous home market. We must 
therefore, even if we have to start on the basis of wages 
as they are to-day, try, so far from depressing them further, 
to raise them to a higher standard at the earliest possible 
opportunity. 

This point is closely related to the first object which, 
as we have said, should be in the minds of those who would 
control the spending of the proposed national loan. The 
international effect of the policy of depressing wages and 
conditions as a means to cheapened production is disastrous. 
Each downward step in this country is imitated elsewhere ; 
no competitive advantage is gained; and the circle of 
deficient demand is steadily widened. The policy we are 
recommending will have a precisely opposite effect. By 
capital expenditure, which will increase efficiency and 
enable wages to be raised, we shall stimulate other countries 
to competitive efforts of the same kind. But these, instead 
of extending the area of depression, will, elsewhere as here, 
cause a revival of demand that will go far to set inter- 
national trade, as well as the internal trade of the various 
countries, once more firmly on its feet. 

We shall not, in any case, get back to exactly the position 
which we held before the war. The position of certain 
trades is permanently altered, and it will be necessary in 
future to pay more attention than we have given to the 
secure development of our home markets. Nor will any 
measure wholly cure unemployment, or release us quickly 
from all our troubles. But a courageous policy of the sort 
that we are now suggesting would at the least set our indus- 
tries once more firmly on the upgrade, and both directly 
msure a great diminution in unemployment and go far to 
remove that feeling of impotence which is at present holding 
us back from doing what we well might to better the posi- 

ton, Resources are not lacking to finance a big scheme ; 
there is abundant money awaiting an outlet as soon as a 
good prospect is offered. The way is clear for a serious and 
courageous handling of the unemployment problem. If 
Mr. Baldwin will seize the chance, the country is quite 
ready to support him. If he is not, despite his huge 
majority, it will not be long before he is compelled to make 
way for someone with a greater endowment of foresight 
and imagination. For these qualities, rather than pious 


platitudes, are what the country needs in its present plight. 







BRYAN 


[FROM A CORRESPONDENT. ] 


I brag and chant of Bryan, Bryan, Bryan, 

Candidate for President who sketched a silver Zion, 
The one American Poet who could sing outdoors. 

He brought in tides of wonder, of unprecedented splendour, 
Wild roses from the plains that made hearts tender. . . . 
There were truths eternal in the gab and tittle-tattle ; 
There were real heads broken in the fustian and the rattle. 
There were real lines drawn : 

Not the silver and the gold, 

But Nebraska's eye went eastward against the dour and old, 
The mean and cold... . 


HESE classic lines are Vachel Lindsay’s. I quote 
them as evidence that, at any rate in the first 
stage of his astonishing apostolate, the attraction 

of William Jennings Bryan, of Nebraska, was felt by 
others besides the childlike people of the prairie towns. 
He was the last survivor of the triumvirate—Roosevelt, 
Wilson, Bryan ; and no one who thinks of him in relation 
to the moving American scene can doubt for a moment 
that he is well worth a little study. 

When Bryan left the Wilson Cabinet, in the Lusitania 
days, I told in these columns of his pilgrimage through 
the East, when he went round the world twenty years 
ago. Roosevelt had almost obliterated him, but his 
third attempt to gain the Presidency still lay ahead. He 
was then interested chiefly in Imperialism and the colour 
question. He had been in China, and while there had been 
stirred to anger by the impudent heresies of a little book 
called (in the English edition) Letters of John Chinaman, 
Not for a moment did it occur to the great Democrat from 
Nebraska that the letters were not the work of a Mandarin. 
He wrote a pained reply, in which he made it clear to that 
brilliant Chinaman (Mr. Lowes Dickinson) that the country 
he so ignorantly praised would have seemed very different 
in his eyes if he had enjoyed the privilege of a Christian 
home in the West. “ China, my dear Sir,” he said to me 
in India, “‘ China is the most overrated country in the 
world,” and he was orthodox in advance as to the complete 
exclusion of the Yellow Races from the Pacific States of 
America. I heard him address a large Indian meeting, 
and got no hint at all of his oratorial power. That was to 
come later. He had undertaken not to criticise the Admin- 
istration while in India; but no sooner was he beyond the 
zone than he let fly against the British Raj in a pamphlet 
that infuriated the English and correspondingly rejoiced 
the Indian Nationalists, then just entering upon their 
militant stage. 

I can see him clearly now, as, in the company of his 
wife and daughter—very simple small-town folk—he 
appeared among the brightly dressed company on an Indian 
lawn. “ In a coat like a deacon, in a black Stetson hat,” 
says Vachel Lindsay. He wore, indeed, a panama, with 
the black frockcoat and ribbon bow of the last-century 
deacon and of the Senator from the prairies—unchanging 
in manner (it was a fine and most genial manner), and, 
as you could see, never for a moment to be impressed by 
the nonsense of these old countries in the greater matters 
of the law—although, let it be said, Bryan was a delightful 
guest in an Indian household. Eight years later I saw 
him again in Washington. He was then Secretary of 
State, and he asked me if I remembered a metaphor he 
had used when speaking in the Calcutta Town Hall! 
When next I talked with him, still in the State Department, 
he was miserably worried about the war; but it was 
impossible not to be amused by the man’s ingenuous acting : 
for, the moment after shaking hands, he strode to the 
door and called to his secretary for the total number of 
countries with which the United States had signed treaties 


of arbitration. “Ah, twenty; yes, I thought so!” 
B 
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Three months later he was out of office, having held the 
Secretaryship of State (Wilson had no choice but to appoint 
him) for more than two years. Thereafter, I think one 
may say, Bryan was never of any account in American 
national politics. He was helpless in the post-war con- 
fusion. There was nothing for him to say. The Demo- 
cratic party machine had no use for him. He lived to 
be hooted in the huge party convention, which for a quarter 
of a century had offered him the arena for a periodic 
triumph of rhetoric and wire-pulling. 

It is not possible to believe that Bryan could ever have 
been President ; but he seems himself to have been con- 
vinced until 1912 that his ultimate calling and election 
were sure. His calculation was easy to follow. The South 
is Democratic by prejudice and tradition. Add to these 
the rural States of the Middle and farther West—increasingly, 
as Bryan assumed, in revolt against the massed money 
power of New York and the other Atlantic cities—and 
the older and simpler America, what we have since come 
to know as Main Street, would recover control of the federal 
Government. Bryan mistook or overlooked certain decisive 
factors—as, for example, the readiness of the great interests 
to pour out money without limit in order to prevent the 
election of a President who would endanger the stability 
of industry and finance; the inevitable division of the 
Democratic party so long as he was its candidate, and the 
fact that great numbers of the people who lived upon his 
oratory were Republican in religion and could never bring 
themselves to vote for a presidential candidate belonging 
to the opposite tabernacle. Bryan was what we mean 
by a thoroughly representative popular man—as Disraeli 
and Gladstone, Roosevelt and Woodrow Wilson were not, 
but as John Bright was, and Mr. Baldwin may be. Between 
Bryan and the average of the people for whom he spoke 
there was no difference—except the difference of special 
gifts or personality. He never had to explain himself to 
the crowd. His knowledge was on their level ; his mental 
process, if one may call it such, was the same as theirs. 
Bagehot, in a well-known passage, said that the successful 
Parliamentarian must be a man “ of first-rate abilities and 
second-rate ideas.” Mr. H. A. L. Fisher, in similar vein, 
has lately been saying that the politician who succeeds 
best is the man “ able to devote extraordinary abilities 
to the propagation of commonplace views.” That is 
near enough to the fact of W. J. Bryan. His mental 
equipment was the very smallest I have known among 
prominent contemporary public men. But he was truly 
extraordinary in respect of physique and character and 
power of speech. 

Oratory such as Bryan’s is no longer to be heard in the 
English-speaking world. He had amazing gifts of utter- 
ance : but behind them there were no reserves of knowledge 
or understanding that he could draw upon. There were 
a great presence and noble voice; a great talent for 
persuasion and appeal, and a complete command over the 
feelings of the mob. Many writers in the English Press 
have said that Bryan had no humour. I do not understand 
the assertion. I should say that no speaker of our time 
has displayed a more certain and constant mastery of the 
_ springs of laughter. He dealt swift strokes, told stories, 
and could make elaborate humorous play with almost 
any situation. On his great days no audience could resist 
him. His voice was a magnificent organ. A mass of 
50,000 or 100,000 could listen to him in comfort. He could 
speak a dozen times, if necessary thirty times, in a day. 
The record of his speeches in a presidential campaign 
is said to be over 2,000. Until towards the end of his life 
he could not be tired out by any speaking campaign. 

I turn now to the extravagant comedy of the last chapter. 
Ten years ago, when he left the State Department, the 
American people realised what they might have been in 





for if he had been sent to the White House. Finished in 
politics, he gave himself to the cause of Prohibition, and, 
this won, he put himself at the head of the Fundamentalists 
There was one thing, at any rate, that he knew thoroug 
—the text of the Authorized Version. He would do battle 
for that, against all the hosts of Midian, who, as he had 
heard, marched under the banner of the “‘ monkey scientist,” 
Charles Darwin. To an orator like Bryan two things ar 
necessary—a platform and a great audience. The new 
crusade of Fundamentalism and anti-Evolution gave him 
both, and the Tennessee law provided him with an occasion 
that was entirely to his taste. At Dayton he was jp 
his glory—until the unlucky moment when he consented 
(the oddest thing for a prosecuting attorney to do) to go 
upon the stand for examination by the terrible agnostic, 
Clarence Darrow, leading counsel for the accused teacher, 
J. T. Scopes. Bryan, I doubt not, was entirely secure 
in the belief that nothing more would be needed for the 
champion of Genesis than an impassioned affirmation 
of his faith. There followed a distressful scene; Bryan 
wriggling and spluttering under the ordeal, while Darrow 
plied him with questions about the two narratives of the 
Creation, the denizens of Eden, and other elementary 
matters long familiar to the boys and girls who take what 
is quaintly called “divinity” in their college entrance 
examinations. Poor Bryan had never heard of them. 
His own crowd turned against him. He overheard the 
people of Dayton saying that ‘‘ Darrow had made a monkey 
out of Bryan.” 

The circumstances of his death, in a Sunday-afternoon 
sleep, could not conceivably have been bettered. They 
will assist the growth of the inevitable Bryan legend. 
Had he survived Dayton, and set out, as he promised, 
to carry the cause of anti-evolution to the American people, 
his life could hardly have been prolonged. A plethoric 
elderly man, of his temperament and habit, must have 
succumbed. I note, however, one point in his last phase 
which is important for the understanding of his sudden 
end. Mr. H. L. Mencken, editor of the American Mercury, 
who attended the Dayton trial, wrote : 

The fellow is full of such bitter implacable hatreds that they 
radiate from him like heat from a stove. And the yokels hate 
with him, some of them almost as bitterly as he does himself. 
They are willing and eager to follow him, and he has already given 
them a taste of blood. 

If this is true, he had undergone a lamentable change: 
for in the Bryan known to the American public there was 
no malice, and certainly no poison of hate. Fundamental- 
ism and Dayton, however, could produce any noxious 
plant ; and it is permissible to infer that Bryan died at 
the right moment as well as in the enviable way. The 
modernists of America, in any case, would be more than 
human, and much less than modernist, if they did not 
conclude that the end of William Jennings Bryan has the 
appearance of an act, not of the God whom Moses knew, 
but of the divinity they behold in Creative Evolution. 


THE ISLAND OF DR. MOREAU 


ASHION sways all things human; and even those 
H who pride themselves on freedom from her rule are 
nearly always self-deceived. She is a whimsical 
queen, altering her laws suddenly, and with a sublime 
disregard of formal logic. During the last two decades, 
the relative status of youth and age in general esteem has 
suffered a profound change, and fashion now decrees that 
youth, in addition to its physical vigour, its eagerness and 
its enthusiasm, shall be credited with all the wisdom, 
insight and judgment which formerly were assumed to be 
the peculiar property of age. And, as always, we find 
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mulation holding high place, and its professors busy as 
ewer designing and creating the appropriate costumes. 
The brewers of the Elixir of Youth are being eagerly watched 
by aged eyes, and trembling hands clutch at their cup with 
g thirst which the blood of all the apes of Barbary seems 
unable to assuage. 

What are we to think of it all? What does it amount to ; 
what is there in it? For what reality do these names— 
Steinach, Voronoff, and the rest—stand ? As most readers 
probably know, the experiments associated with these 
names are concerned with the stimulation by surgical means 
of certain glands of internal secretion peculiarly associated 
with what we understand by youth, as opposed to senescence; 
and with the grafting of such glands from the bodies of the 
young into the bodies of the old. The intimate relation 
between the activity of the sexual glands and the whole 
nature and character of the individual has, of course, long 
been recognised ; and this quite apart from their generative 
functions. The knowledge has, from time immemorial, 
been made use of for the purpose of making beasts of burden 
more tractable ; and animals intended for food more docile, 
less emotionally and physically active, and consequently 
more easily fattened. In many countries, operations similar 
to those performed on these animals have been or are, for 
various reasons, performed on man also. But it is only 
lately that the matter has received the detailed consideration 
of physiologists, and the wide range of its possibilities 
been realised. 

Everyone nowadays is aware of the fact that within the 
animal body are certain structures known as the ductless 
glands, that produce substances which, passing into the 
blood-stream, exercise on the most remote parts of the body, 
and even on the mind and the emotions, strange and 
wonderful effects. The thyroid and the pituitary bodies 
are the glands which, so far, have been most successfully 
investigated. Recently the substance known as insulin, 
manufactured by certain cells in the pancreas—long known 
as producing perhaps the most important digestive fluid in 
the body—has stirred the popular as well as the scientific 
imagination, illustrating as it does the subtle and mysterious 
autonomy of the human organism. The pancreas is thus a 
sort of double organ, yielding on the one hand an “ external ” 
secretion, the digestive, pancreatic juice, which passes by a 
duct or tube to the part of the alimentary canal where its 
work lies waiting for it ; and, on the other hand, an “ inter- 
nal” secretion, minute in quantity, which is taken up by 
the blood circulating through the gland and distributed to 
all the millions of cells which make up the body, and appar- 
ently playing an essential part in their life and activity. 

The testis and the ovary, like the pancreas, are furnished 
with ducts for the conveyance to special regions of the 
“external ” products—consisting essentially of the elements 
involved in reproduction—which certain of their cells 
manufacture. But each of these organs produces also an 
internal secretion which passes directly into the blood 
circulating through it. Apparently, to the presence of 
this secretion are mainly due those so-called secondary 
sexual characteristics which we associate with the terms 
masculinity and femininity. At any rate, in the absence 
of the secretion, these characteristics, in any pronounced 
form, fail to manifest themselves. How close and essential 
8s the relation between the internal secretion of these 
glands and all those qualities and features, which, for most 
of us, constitute the main elements of charm in members 
of the opposite sex, is vividly, if somewhat painfully, 
illustrated in Dr. Norman Haire’s recent book on Rejuvena- 
tion. For, although the most arresting biographies given 
are those of rats, sufficient evidence is offered in relation 
to our own species to demonstrate beyond reasonable doubt, 
if we accept it, that, in this matter, there is little to choose 


between us and them. It is a little disturbing to the con- 
ventional mind to learn, for example, that after the removal 
of the testes from a young rat, and the planting, at some 
suitable spot within him, of an ovary from another rat, 
he developed into a creature ineffably bored by the females 
of his species ; but became an object of romantic attachment 
to all the males privileged to meet him. And that, on the 
physical side, he developed in such a way that he was able 
satisfactorily to suckle the young of a fertile neighbour. 
Little less startling are the numerous records of the revival 
in decrepit and aged animals of the brightness of eye, the 
alertness of movement and disposition, and all the lusts and 
powers which they had long since lost. 

Every one of our conventions and prejudices and 
customary habits of thought rises in rebellion and disgust 
at the idea of old men and women being by the surgeon 
brought once more into competition with their juniors, 
not only on ordinary physical and mental planes, but in 
realms of romance and potential parenthood. The cus- 
tomary operation by which this miracle is attempted is a 
comparatively trivial one; at any rate, so far as men are 
concerned. It consists in the ligaturing of a little duct, 
known as the vas deferens, whereby the cells that produce 
the internal secretion are found to be stimulated into 
renewed activity. But other and altogether more repulsive 
—or is our repugnance mere sentimentality ?—measures 
are recommended and, on occasions, carried out. One 
has, for example, to do quite a lot of mental readjusting 
before one’s mind can acquiesce enthusiastically in the idea 
of rejuvenating senile old gentlemen by grafting in them the 
glands removed from newly-executed criminals. One can 
imagine a day coming when old men will be found clamouring 
for the extension of capital punishment to many crimes in 
these days happily treated with greater leniency. 

But it is not only the characteristics distinctive of the 
sexes with which the activity of the sex glands is concerned. 
Those properties of mind and body which, in both sexes, 
are most pronouncedly manifested during the period from 
adolescence to the onset of old age, including physical 
vigour, mental alertness, enthusiasm and courage, are also 
involved. And it is in the possibility of the restoration of 
these by surgical measures that even the most orthodox of us 
can but be interested. 

For the just and “scientific” consideration of the 
problems of rejuvenation by such methods as those discussed 
above, it is necessary to examine the bases on which nearly 
all our prejudices rest ; and carefully to distinguish between 
biologically desirable sentiment and conventional senti- 
mentality. We should not be unduly biased by jokes 
about monkey-glands, or by the ethical and esthetic 
standards of many of those appealing that science may 
pander to their self-indulgence. Clearly, questions much 
more fundamental than that of the preservation of health 
or even of the extension of youth, are inevitably suggested. 
We find ourselves heading for the Island of Dr. Moreau. 
The deliberate and calculated alteration by the surgeon of 
temperament, of personality and even of sex are among the 
possibilities that flicker on the screen of the imagination. 
It is unlikely that anything we may now feel about such 
events will divert their course ; but our present sentiments 
towards them are none the less real. 

Naturally, everything depends on our true inward 
beliefs—not on our mere logical conclusions—as to the 
universal scheme, and our part in it. In the terms of what 
analogy do we regard it? What are the standards by which 
we measure it? After all, it is not by weights avoirdupois, 
or even by those of the apothecary, that we can justly 
estimate the poet’s ode or the glory of the setting sun. 
Nor is it alone by the relative length of its acts that the 


play of life may be judged. Harry Roperts. 
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WHAT WE BELIEVE 


VEN in a week in which the papers have been full 
BK of interesting things—coal, police, Goodwood, 
to name a few of them—probably nothing has 
interested a greater number of readers than the controversy 
in the course of which Lord Gladstone has called the author 
of a story about his father’s morals a coward, a liar and 
a fool. It is seldom that the author of a scandalous story 
—either true or false—gets such a horsewhipping in words. 
Stories of this kind are told about the living, but not 
usually nowadays in print, so that it is only by accident 
that the teller is ever brought to book. When they are 
told in print about the dead, it is generally after the dead 
have been mouldering so long in their graves that even 
their descendants find it difficult to become excited in 
defence of their dust. You could tell almost any story you 
pleased about Queen Elizabeth without being denounced 
as a fool and a liar, and psycho-analysts can say what they 
like about William Cowper without being called anything 
worse than psycho-analysts. There is almost complete 
freedom of speech about most of the great figures of history. 
The best of them have had stories told about them that 
would have made their hair stand up like quills upon the 
fretful porpentine. There are those who go to history in 
search of truth, and there are those who go to history in 
search of gossip, and who look at every speck of gossip 
with eager eyes through a microscope. These gossip- 
hunters approach even the most blameless characters with 
the will to believe the worst. The lover of gossip, as a rule, 
is a man with no very exalted opinion of human nature. 
He carries with him a lamp for the investigation of shady 
places—a lamp of which the light has the miraculous 
quality that nothing good is visible by it or, at least, that 
anything good is transformed by it into the appearance 
of evil. Most of us are gossips in at least a part of our 
natures. We have prejudices against some noble figure— 
it may be Socrates or Marcus Aurelius—and at once we 
find it easy to believe scandal about him, however poor the 
evidence. Dislike a man sufficiently, and you have already 
taken the first step towards traducing him. Faith has 
been defined as the evidence of things unseen. The 
gossipmonger has a kind of faith that is the evidence of 
things obscene. That is why a gossip, though of great 
use to the historians, is seldom himself a great historian. 
For the love of scandal makes a man so credulous of scandal 
that we begin to doubt him even when he speaks the truth. 
We feel that if Suetonius had written a life of George the 
Third, he would have remade the image of the King a 
little nearer to his heart’s desire. Scandalmongering is 
the art of tearing a reputation to pieces, and of putting 
the pieces together again so as to produce the effect of 
ignominy. This can be done with the reputations of 
quite good men, and, indeed, the better the man the more 
enjoyable is the tearing of his reputation to pieces. 
There is undoubtedly great pleasure to be got from 
reversing a reputation—from turning a good reputation 
into a bad one or a bad reputation into a good one. We 
have seen a great many reversals of fame of this kind in 
our own time. Most of them—and, perhaps, this is to 
our credit—have been attempts to prove that some scoundrel 
was no worse than he should have been. Different writers 
have whitewashed Richard the Third and Judge Jefferies ; 
and Henry VIII.—‘ the great widower,” as Mr. Knox 
has called him—is a subject ready to the hand of some 
sentimentalist who will paint him as a hero who suffered 
from a too high ideal of womanhood. A bad man is the 
only sort of man in whom the gossips of history are likely 
to see much good. But, to do them justice, most of them 
enjoy telling about the vices even of a bad man more than 
about his virtues. There is something very attractive 
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from a narrative point of view about wickedness, Blue. 
beard would have been a dull fellow if he had been a better 
man. It would be amusing to prove that he was a good 
man, but only for a moment. As soon as the novelty 
had worn off, we should find ourselves longing to be able 
to believe the worst of him again. However overwhelmj 
the proofs of his innocence, in the interest of children yet 
unborn we should be forced to revive his evil reputation, 
It may be that every scandalmonger is a sort of child who 
must have his Bluebeards. His love of scandal may be 
rooted in a similar innocence. Even a healthy imagination 
has a fondness for monsters. It adds to the excitement 
of life to know that it produces Neros as well as Sunday. 
school teachers. We are often told that it is a sign of 
morbidness to read the reports of murder cases. I believe 
that, on the contrary, with most people the interest jp 
murder cases is as innocent as the nursery interest jp 
Bluebeard. For centuries human beings believed in the 
existence of a much worse monster than Bluebeard. They 
believed in the existence of a personal Devil with horns 
and a tail. Some of them believed morbidly, but to 
thousands of others the Devil was simply an exciting char. 
acter who helped to make life interesting. He was even 
treated almost with affection at times as a comic char. 
acter. In our own day, Marie Corelli whitewashed him 
as Richard III. had been whitewashed. And since then 
most people have thought it hardly worth while to believe 
in a Devil at all. Is the world any the gayer sinee this 
monster has disappeared from the popular imagination? 
Those who believed in a personal devil were convinced 
almost to a man, woman or child that life was worth living. 
Those who have ceased to believe in a personal Devil are 
frequently to be heard expressing a doubt whether life 
is worth living. ‘“ Merrie England” was an England in 
which Satan went up and down like a roaring lion. Life 
was at least not dull with such a monster snuffling outside 
the door. To believe in Satan is at least to harbour no 
illusions about safety. It may be even said to make for 
a sense of reality in so far as it reminds us that life is essen- 
tially insecure and beset with perils, and we are probably 
so constituted that without a sense of reality we cannot 
be happy. Hence it is a mistake to whitewash our devils. 
A whitewashed devil is a devil who has lost his soul and 
is of very little use to ours. 

Thus, there is something to be said for believing the 
worst about the worst sort of people, like Bluebeard and 
Satan. To believe the worst about the best sort of people 
has less to be said in its defence. Much scandalmongering 
in this spirit is due to a very natural, but not very commen¢- 
able, desire to drag down to our own level men whose 
eminent virtues are a reproach to us. Man’s attitude to 
his superiors wavers between admiration and envy. Emin- 
ence of any kind probably rouses our envy. The Greeks 
believed that even the gods could not for long endure the 
spectacle of eminence among human beings. It was 8 
Greek who voted for the ostracism of an eminent statesman 
because he was tired of hearing him called “ The Just.” 
Had he been a modern European he would have allowed 
Aristides to remain at home and talked scandal about 
him. For scandal is the great equaliser of men. It 
brings down the man of eminent virtues to the level of 
the market-place. It is the true Nemesis which makes 
the saints look extraordinarily like the sinners except that 
it makes them look rather worse, because it assumes them 
to be hypocrites. It is the mark of a mean and grudging 
spirit which can scarcely believe in the disinterestedness 
of another human being. A statesman may devote his 
life to the service of his country, but scandal will hint that 
all the while he has been lining his pockets. Scandal 
wipes out of human records all the finer motives 
makes all men equally ignoble. At the same time, it may 
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be an extremely amusing kind of conversation in the 
hands of a good performer. “ You call that amusing,” 
said Gladstone about some cynicism of Disraeli’s; “I 
call it devilish.” Those of us who enjoy listening to scandal, 
however, cannot help admitting that while a good man 
would find much of it devilish, we ourselves find much of 
it amusing. It gives us the Devil’s caricatures of life. 
At its best, it throws a comic light on the wise and the 
But it should never be allowed to get into print. 
Things that are tolerable when they are only a mouthful 
of air are repellent when we see them permanently im- 
prisoned in printed words. And even in conversation 
there are certain limits that should be observed by the 
gossip. It is important, for example, not to speak ill of 
anyone for whom anybody present really cares. There 
are occasions on which we enjoy hearing scandal even 
about our friends, if we hear it in extreme privacy from 
someone we like. But no man likes to hear his friends 
maligned publicly and among strangers. And, however 
amusing we may find gossip, we seldom find ourselves 
caring much for the gossip who repeats it. The pickpurse 
of reputations is not a figure that engages the affections. 
If we like his company, it is with the malicious side of our 
natures. Or with our sense of humour, for he is sometimes 
a humorist. No one but a humorist, indeed, should 
ever talk scandal. Without humour, scandal is a mere 
deformity of conversation—the crooked speech of a crooked 
man who believes that he is living in a crookeder world 
than God could ever have made. T Ve 


THE UNSOLVED PROBLEMS 
OF CANCER 


HAT have Dr. Gye and Mr. J. E. Barnard given us ? 

W Undoubtedly remarkable new knowledge and new 
means of knowledge. The stimulus to research will 
beimmense. Discoveries will rapidly follow each other by the 
use of Mr. Barnard’s new miscroscopic methods. These dis- 
coveries will extend not only to what we still, as of yore, 
call bacteriology, though the organisms in question are 
certainly not bacteria, but also in many other directions, 
especially metallurgy and physical chemistry. The actual 
proof that a parasite is involved in the production of cancer 
is, of course, epoch making. It brings the disease into line 
with nearly all the other ills that flesh is heir to, and naturally 
Suggests similar means of dealing with it. Bacteriology has 
directly led, in certain instances, to preventive and curative 
methods, otherwise unattainable. There have been con- 
spicuous failures, but these in no wise invalidate the facts 
of success, by strictly bacteriological methods, against 
typhoid and paratyphoid, plague, diphtheria and tetanus, 
toname no more. In the last decade, the discovery of 
causal parasites has enabled the chemists to construct 
specific remedies, using their knowledge of the characteristics 
of the parasite, when observed, and especially when stained, 
outside the body. Paul Ehrlich gave us “ 606” against 
the parasite of syphilis, and his followers have given us 
“Bayer 205” against that of sleeping sickness. These 
stances suffice and prove that the discovery of the parasite 
of cancer may lead directly, though not immediately, to 
‘tumphant results along the lines of immune-therapy or 
chemotherapy. Again, it might be discovered that Dr. 
Sambon, unquestionably an investigator of the first 
Tank, is right in associating the distribution of cancer in 
ertain countries with that of particular insects, which 
might thereupon be exterminated, so that the disease 
might be prevented by wiping out the insect vehicle of the 
‘ausal parasite, as in the cases of malaria and yellow fever, 


plague and typhus. All these are considerations which 
will be readily appreciated by readers of my articles here 
during many past years. They entitle us to rejoice greatly 
in the superb work of our investigators, and to hope that, 
along the lines which they have opened, the direct preven- 
tion and cure of cancer may be achieved. And certainly 
very scant and early evidence would suffice for many of 
us to undergo any “ vaccination”’ against cancer that 
may be derived by the use of preparations made from the 
Gye-Barnard parasite. 


Our admiration and our gratitude must be boundless 
and genuine; but we must not fail to see the difficulties 
before us, or the urgency of the problems still unsolved. 
Even more important than the discovery of the parasite 
is the demonstration by Dr. Gye of the conditions under 
which alone it can do its fell work. No damage nor injury 
of any kind follows the introduction of the parasite alone 
into normal tissues, which doubtless destroy it forthwith. 
Its power for evil depends upon something else, outside 
and apart from it. The creature may not improbably 
be so widely distributed in Nature (though this, of course, 
will now be closely investigated) that none can avoid it. 
There are many such. The ordinary cocci of inflammation, 
the tubercle bacillus and others, may be looked upon as, 
in effect, everywhere. This statement must not be taken 
to mean that virulence does not vary in different cases, 
nor that the size of the infecting dose—as when, indoors 
and at short range we are the subjects of “ massive 
infection ’—does not matter. But it teaches that we must 
defend ourselves, if at all, by other means than the avoidance 
of infection. If Dr. Sambon is right, so much the better ; 
but I confess that I do not see how the insects which he 
incriminates as carriers can be regarded as important in, 
say, San Francisco or Mayfair, where cancer is so terribly 
prevalent. 


In short, and with due acknowledgment of what the future 
may yield on the lines above defined, it seems that, at the 
moment, we are where we were—in this sense, that we still 
must find those true causes of cancer which necessarily 
precede any success on the part of the invading parasite. 
More precisely, we must find such causes as are yet unfound, 
for already we know many, and this knowledge is as valid 
and as vital to-day as it was a month ago. In this 
field lie the unsolved problems of cancer, which have 
been discussed in these columns so often, and which are 
unchanged in any essential by the discovery that, given 
these causes, known and unknown, which lower cell-resist- 
ance, the possibly almost ubiquitous parasite proceeds 
to effect the cancerous change. Whether or not the 
parasite be necessary, the underlying causes are what 
concern us unless and until some new method of checking 
the parasite is devised. For the purposes of this article, 
I have re-read those already published here, dealing with 
certain known causes of cancer, and they need, for present 
validity, nothing more than a footnote to the effect that, 
as we now believe, a certain parasite comes in at the end 
of the causal chain and finishes the work. For instance, 
two years ago, after visiting the laboratories of Prof. 
Fibiger in Copenhagen, I described the remarkable work 
which shows that a certain minute worm, invading the rat, 
sets up cancer. The worm is an irritant of the necessary 
kind. It is not the irritant, or one of the irritants, which 
precede cancer in ourselves; and the problem remains, 
as after Fibiger’s discovery, now after this new discovery, 
to find the causes which precede the development of cancer 
in ourselves. The numerous causes already known, and 
often discussed here, do not account for the overwhelming 
majority of cases occurring in civilised countries, nor for 
the persistent increase in their number. There is more 


cancer of the tongue and we are smoking more tobacco ; 
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but neither tobacco nor tar, nor crude paraffin, nor the 
** betel nut” of Assam, nor Fibiger’s worm, nor aniline, 
nor arsenic, is the preceding factor which enables the 
Gye-Barnard parasite to cause an ever-increasing number 
of cancers of the breast, for instance, in modern civilised 
communities. The essential problem is still unsolved and 
is yearly more urgent. 

We need, as much as ever, the help offered us in two new 
documents now before me. One is the Annual Report of 
the British Empire Cancer Campaign.* There, for instance, 
we learn how definite substances, of industrial importance, 
are being tested at the Cancer Hospital Research Institute. 
This is work of the highest value. It shows how we may 
avoid mule-spinner’s cancer, and teaches us which kinds of 
tar and paraffin are safe to handle. Very many lives may 
be saved along these lines, just as if the beautiful work of 
Dr. Gye and Mr. Barnard had never been done. 

A large and exhaustive new volume has just been pub- 
lished by an acknowledged master, Dr. Hastings Gilford.f 
Immense labour and first-class judgment have gone to its 
production. It is, inter alia, an encyclopedia of cancer, 
without which no library on the subject can be called com- 
plete. I have found myself consulting its index two or 
three times a day ever since it entered my library. Nothing 
could be more foolish than to suppose that the new dis- 
coveries render obsolete or unnecessary the vast mass of 
knowledge here assembled, or the philosophic conclusions 
of the author. He is master equally of those astonishing 
statistical facts of the geographical distribution of cancer, 
which have so often been referred to, and of the laboratory 
investigations which have hitherto so unfortunately ignored 
those facts. It is all to the good, if we keep our heads, 
that his magnificent piece of work is published now, when 
other workers have shown us at once the essential part 
played by a parasite and the relative unimportance of that 
parasite in the total causation of cancer. Dr. Gye’s experi- 
ments, showing that something of the nature of injury, 
degeneracy, intoxication is essential before his parasite 
can produce cancer, have already had the effect of turning 
the eyes of professional students of the disease to those 
underlying causes upon which some few of us, beginning 
in our time with Rollo Russell, have so long and vainly 
insisted. Thus the discovery of the “causal” parasite 
is stimulating the search for causes far more important 
and significant. In that search the work of Dr. Hastings 
Gilford will be found invaluable. He looks at our civilised 
habits and asks what predisposes us to the present increase 
of cancer. He finds no single answer, nor need we listen to 
anyone who did, seeing how many chemical and other 
agents we already know. Our task is to find, for the vast 
majority of cancers, the agents which play the part that 
the X rays indisputably play in X ray cancer. The suspicion 
directed against constipation, for instance, remains; the 
Danish statistics made by Dr. Hindhede at my suggestion, 
yielding results regarding food, alcohol and tobacco, pub- 
lished here last year, remain significant. Whilst microscopy 
and experimental bacteriology proceed to work with the 
new parasite, all other workers had better read Dr. Hastings 
Gilford and proceed to define the factors in our civilisation— 
such as the oil with which we lubricate our motor cars, and 
possibly certain chemicals absorbed from the constipated 
bowel—without which that parasite is powerless. These 
are, as formerly, for the vast majority of cases, the unsolved 
problems of cancer. LENs. 





* Obtainable from the offices of the Campaign, 19 Berkeley 
Street, W. 1. 

t Tumors and Cancers: A Biological Study. By Hastings Gilford, 
F.R.C.S. Formerly Hunterian Professor, Royal College of Surgeons. 
With an Introduction by Sir Frederick Keeble, C.B.E., D.Sc., F.R.S., 
Regius Professor of Botany at Oxford. (Selwyn and Blount, 
42s. 
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Correspondence 
CONDITIONS IN SHANGHAI 


To the Editor of Tur New STaTEsMAN. 

Str,—One of the grave disadvantages of living so far from 
England is that one cannot take an immediate part in discussions 
even when those discussions affect one closely. The result is 
that my letter refers to notes, a letter, and an article appeari 
in the first two issues of Tak New SraresMan during June, 

In the first place I think it is important to state that th 
evidence that those killed during the riot on May 30th were not 
shot in the back is quite conclusive. Secondly, I would wam 
your readers not to imagine that reports of “ students” cap 
be taken to indicate anything equivalent to British University 
students, or to Chinese students at British universities, 

As for the conditions in foreign cotton mills here, there are 
points which should not be overlooked. First, conditions are 
better than in Chinese-owned mills. Secondly, there has been, 
as far as I am aware, no demand whatever on the part of the Chinese 
for betterment. Thirdly, the recommendations of the Child 
Labour Commission were not enthusiastically received by the 
Chinese ; in fact, the question arose as to what would be the 
plight of children who, thrown out of mills, might have to spend 
their time at home under much worse conditions. Fourthly, 
Chinese cannot be persuaded to work hard or quickly; they 
appear to prefer to work slowly and for incredibly long hour, 
There is a great amount of work done by children in houses, 
and the hours are probably more than fourteen a day on the 
average. 

It is particularly noticeable that, although conditions are 
worse in the French Concession here than they are in the 
International Settlement, and although the Government of 
the former is far more autocratic, the trouble has been practically 
confined to the latter. The general feeling here, amongst those 
who do not favour a policy of blood and iron, is, I think, that 
the International Settlement is quite outstandingly the best- 
governed city in China, and that, however much improvement 
may be desirable, there is a greater measure of personal freedom 
and safety, and a better administration of justice than anywhere 
in China. In the past, the Chinese have fully recognised and 
testified to this, and it is felt that imitation of this as a beginning 
of a new China would be finer than to destroy the best example 


the Chinese possess.—Yours, etc., C. A. ASHLEY. 
7 Pekin Road, 
Shanghai. 


THE DROIT ADMINISTRATIF 1N ENGLAND 


To the Editor of Tuk New STATESMAN. 

Sin,—I hope that Mr. Bunting’s letter may give rise to some 
sort of action. I have in my possession some ludicrous corres- 
pondence between one of the Public Prosecutor’s mytmidons 
and a spinster lady of advanced views, which can only make 
our mandarins a laughing stock. It is not good to bring the 
Government of this country into contempt. Espionage of this 
kind is only justified by the gravest emergency.—Yours etc, 

E. S. P. Haynes. 

9 New Square, Lincoln’s Inn, W.C. 2. 

July 28th. 


THE PASSING OF THE SMALLHOLDER 


To the Editor of Tuk New STATESMAN. 

Sir,—The writer of an article in your issue for July 1th, 
under the above heading states : “* Those who breed a few rabbits 
of the Havana, Blue Beveren, Chinchilla and other classes find 
great difficulty in marketing the pelts and here again the profits 
go to the middleman.” 

The special point I should like to make is that there has been 
in existence since the spring of 1921 a Co-operative Society ¢ 
rabbit breeders, called the Fur Board Ltd., whose object has 
been to overcome as far as possible the difficulties referred to. 

The Society was affiliated to the Agricultural Organisation 
Society (now defunct), and it was formed very largely ge 
of representations made by the Ministry of Agriculture that 
such a body would be of service. So far, at least, the Society 
has had a successful career as the published balance-sheets 
show. And, so far as its slender means allow, every effort 18 
made to make the work of the Society better known. For 
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example, an exhibit has this year been staged at Wembley in 
the Poultry and Rabbit Pavilion. 

How comes it then that so little is generally known about the 
society and its work? The fault, I think, lies with succeeding 

vernments which have steadfastly refused to give this new 
and promising home industry any real assistance. As your 
article points out, small-holders were encouraged by the govern- 
ment to keep rabbits and other animals and, in the case of rabbits, 
the government did get the length of encouraging by words the 
formation of a body to market the pelts. But as to bringing 
the grower and the marketing machinery together, or as to 
interesting the public in the skins, or as to providing marketing 
credit or anything of that kind, the government has not lifted 
a finger. 

Whether despite the lack of any real government help and 
the other heavy handicaps which your article so ably sets forth 
our Society will be able to compete against the enormous quantity 
of imitation furs—some of them directly injurious to health— 
which are imported into this country, remains to be seen. The 
public in general likes our home-grown rabbit fur in natural 
colours. We have ample evidence of that. But to get it placed 

rly before the public is quite another matter. Much 
will doubtless depend on the amount of publicity the press may 
be willing to give us.—Yours, etc. 
E. C. RicHarpson, 
Chairman of the Fur Board Ltd. 


To the Editor of Toe New STaTesMAN. 


Sir,—It is good to read Mr. Day’s defence of the smallholder, 
and I beg to add my testimony to the benefit that access to the 
land gives to the worker. As Mr. Day says, “ this is the best 
solution for unemployment.”’ I have known a deaf unemployable 
elderly man who, to his own great happiness, made profitable 
a piece of land so poor that no gardener would look at it. The 
evils of high prices and high freights can be met to a great 
extent by joint action on the part of the smallholders. 

The Society to which I am secretary was formed by the late 
founder and editor of The Smallholder for the purpose of giving 
the worker access to the land, and by spreading the purchase 
over fifty years the terms are brought within his means. 
Already fifty-five holdings have been taken up, and we are 
arranging to extend the colony to include nine more smallholdings 
of from four to seven acres of good land, at a price of from 
£5 to £6 per acre per annum, to include purchase. We have also 
some “part time’ smallholdings from a_ half-acre upwards 
at a higher price, £10 to £11 per acre per annum, including 
purchase. 

Applicants must undertake to support the co-operative 
efforts of the society and show that they have good knowledge 
of at least two branches of small husbandry, and have sufficient 
working capital. An Agricultural Credit Society is being formed 
under the advantageous terms offered by the Agricultural 
Credit Act, 1928, but apart from this no financial assistance 
whatever has been available from any public authority. The 
local Council, however, has recently adopted that section of 
the Housing Act that will enable it to make advances to societies 
for houses, and application for a loan will be made as soon as it 
is ascertained how many more cottages are required. 

The smallholders who have started work can find a ready 
market for their produce, and those who have inclination and 
ability for working on the land need not be unnecessarily 
deterred by S. L. B.’s pessimism.—Yours, etc., 

E. L. Hupson, Secretary, 

Eldon House, Surrey Garden Village Trust, Ltd. 
Croydon. 

July 24, 


LIGHT AND POWER IN FARMLAND 


To the Editor of Tuk New STaTESMAN. 


Sir,—The interesting article on this subject in your last issue 
recalls to my mind the prophecy of Mr. J. B. S. Haldane in a 
paper written by him in 1923, respecting the use of wind- 
motors as a source of electric power. I venture to quote the 
passage : 

The country will be covered with rows of metallic wind mills 
working electric motors, which in their turn supply current at a 
very high voltage to great electric mains. At suitable distances 
there will be great power stations, where during windy weather 

the surplus power will be used for the electrolytic decomposition of 


water into oxygen and hydrogen. These gases will be liquefied 
and stored in vats. Vacuum-jacketed reservoirs, probably sunk 
in the ground . . . In times of calm, these gases will be recombined 
in explosion motors working dynamos which produce electrical 
energy once more, or more probably in oxidation cells . . . These 
huge reservoirs of liquefied gases will enable wind energy to be 
stored, so that it can be expended for industry, transportation, 
heating, lighting, as desired. 

Mr. Haldane suggests that in four hundred years the power 
question in England may be solved in the above method, but 
the wind-motors now being used at Harpenden and Luton 
under the Institute of Agricultural Engineering at Oxford show 
that his prophecy is likely to be fulfilled in part with startling 
rapidity. I gather from your article that so far accumulators have 
not been installed nor the electrolytic decomposition of water 
into oxygen and hydrogen tested, but the first step has been 
taken and the rest may follow in something less, it may be 
hoped, than four hundred years.—Yours, etc., 

E. W. CROMWELL. 


DRAYTON’S ENDYMION AND PHG@BE 


To the Editor of Tuk New STATESMAN. 


Srr,—Mr. Newdigate complains that I find fault with the 
editor of Drayton’s Endymion and Phebe “for reproducing the 
spelling and punctuation of the original edition.” It would 
have saved needless discussion had he troubled to read more care- 
fully what he was criticising. I am in complete agreement 
with him about the advantages of retaining Elizabethan spelling 
and punctuation in modern editions; what I regretted was 
that editors are tending to go from the old extreme of wholesale 
alteration to the opposite one of slavish reproduction, so that 
some of them seem afraid of touching a comma or a letter, 
no matter what ambiguity or discomfort they may be inflicting 
on their readers. It is the business of an editor to consider 
the living as well as the dead. Where the Elizabethan spelling, 
for instance, pulls the reader up with a jerk—as “ their” for 
‘* there ’’—and the context leaves even momentary uncertainty, 
there the slight necessary alteration should be made (in brackets 
if you will) and recorded, at need, in the critical apparatus. 
It is not as if such alterations had to be made often—perhaps 
a dozen times, I have found, in the length of an Elizabethan 
play. Similarly the punctuation, while keeping the Elizabethan 
system, should be made clear—as it is in the new Cambridge 
Shakespeare. It is mere affectation to consecrate the chance 
carelessness of three centuries back to the point of printing 
“Virgins white”? where Drayton meant “ Virgin’s white ”— 
“the white a Virgin wears.’ The Elizabethans used the 
apostrophe as we do—when they remembered. 

Now “ Arm’d in their male impenitrable skinns *’ (for “* mail *’) 
was a peculiarly flagrant instance of this pedantry. The phrase, 
so printed, is, at the least, disconcerting ; it breaks the poetic 
spell, it remains grotesque in association. Drayton wrote to 
be enjoyed by common readers, not by professors; and so he 
can be, if editors will show some consideration for their public 
and their business. This is no special students’ edition ; it is 
the only available edition, and a very beautiful one ; and it 
should be treated as the edition of a poem, not a puzzle. 

Mr. Newdigate, of course, implies that no person of intelligence 
would hesitate before such a line as the above, and that the 
editor could not conceivably have misunderstood it. Perhaps, 
then, he will explain, as they stand, the meaning of other 
passages printed in the same volume : 


No smother beauty maske did beauty smother 
Great lights dim lesse yet burne not one another. 
or 
Thy batefull pasture to thy wanton Thewes 
Shall be refresht with Nectar-dropping dewes. 


I think Mr. Newdigate has made good his defence of “ flaggy 
lockes”; but I cannot believe in “ Antaricke.” “It is 
likely,” he says, “that Antaricke was another form used by 
voyagers of Drayton’s day. There can be no question that 
the elision of the t, as of the c, makes for euphony.” Why 
is it “likely”? ? The N.E.D. knows no parallel; “ Anartic”’ 
is none; for that, if genuine, can be rationally explained as a 
substitution of one Greek prefix for another. I cannot enter 


into the possibilities of the euphonious language of Elizabethan 
mariners ; but it is simpler than speculating about the beauties 
of non-existent words to refer to the passage in question 
and note that Drayton wrote “ Articke”’ in the very next line. 
—Yours, etc., 


F. L. Lucas. 
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Miscellany 
THE COASTGUARD, OR THE 
BALM OF THE SALT 
I of my fellow-men (and especially of my fellow 

hack writers) an experience of mine with one of 

the readers of my books. It will be remembered 
article, that I met this man in a train, and that he 
treated what I had written with great contempt. 

Now I have to relate a contrary experience. But 
that I should mislead. I will only swear to this, that 
it did happen to a literary gent of my own sort, that is, 
to a man who was not a best seller, and who ground 
and who loved the sea. So let Jonah be his name. 

Well, this is what happened to Jonah; and, in reading 
it, let the great host of hack writers lift up their hearts 

* * * * 

The Sea that bounds South England has as many 
moods as any Sea in the world, and one of its moods 
prayer. 

When the Sea of South England is in this mood, it 
is very hard upon sailing men; especially if they have 
is no wind upon the sea; all lies asleep. 

The sea was in such a mood two or three years ago, 
when this literary gent, Mr. Jonah, sat in his little boat 
hot; it was about five o’clock in the afternoon; and 
save for the drift of the tide he had not made as many 
miles since noon as he had passed hours. Now and then 
then die out again. The big lugsail which was her only 
canvas (for such breath as there was came aft, and it 
was no use setting the jib) hung like despair in the souls 
and fairly close by, was England; that famous island. 
But in the way of a port or shelter, or place to leave the 
boat till the next free day (and literary gents never 
many miles. 

He had hoped to get into a river mouth of his acquaint- 
ance before evening: that hope he must now abandon. 
labours with the pen, and he was anxious what he 
should do. With him was a younger companion ; 
and when it was clear that things were hopeless, when 
evening had begun, the unfortunate pedlar of prose 
and verse and rhetoric and tosh saw that there was 
nothing for it but to take to the oars. Before doing 
binoculars and spotted a Coastguard Station. There 
he thought he would leave the craft for the night. His 
boat was not too big to be hauled up above high-water 

He could return to push her off again in a few days. 

They bent to the oars, and before darkness had quite 
fallen the keel had said slid up upon fine sand, and 


HAVE recently written for the strengthening 
by those who did me the honour to yawn over the 
I will not say that it happened to myself, for if I did 
out his livelihood in journalism and little known novels, 
and be comforted ; for it is a beautiful story. 
is that of calm vision like St. Monica by the window at 
no horrible motor on board. For in this mood, there 
cursing the saintly calm of the great waters. It was 
a little cat’s paw would just dimple the silky water and 
of evil men grown old. To the North, in the haze, 
have much spare time for sailing), there was none for 
It was necessary for him to return to his disgusting 
the blazing sun had set in a sea of glass, and the long 
this he looked along the haze of the land through his 
mark, and there seemed no prospect of bad weather. 

these two men, the literary gent and his younger com- 


panion, waded ashore with the warping rope, and on the 
end of it a little kedge to hold her, for the tide had turned 
and the flood had begun. 

They walked up to the Coastguard’s house, and were 
received with due courtesy but without enthusiasm. 





— 


The Coastguard undertook, however, to look after the 
boat for an agreed sum, and the literary gent, this 
fellow Jonah, took a piece of paper to write down with 
his poor fountain pen his name and address, that he 
might give it to the Coastguardsman. 

Then it was that the moment of miracle came! 

The Coastguard bent his eyes upon the paper and was 
transfigured. His whole being was changed. His soy] 
was illumined. His frame shook. When he spoke it 
was in a voice that seemed to hesitate in his throat with 
emotion—utterly different from that businesslike sea. 
man’s tone in which he had hitherto accepted payment 
for service. 

“Can it be” (he said) “that I am addressing the 
world-famous Mr. Jonah? Not Mr. Jonah the writer? 
the great writer?” The literary gent was very much 
astonished by this form of address. He had nevey 
tasted fame, and least of all did he expect it from such 
a source, in such a field. He remembered his sixth 
Aeneid: if good fortune is to come, it will come from 
a source whence one would have expected it least of all, 

“Not Mr. Jonah?” went on the Coastguard, in 
trembling tones, and reaching out his hand to steady 
himself upon the table, “The great Mr. Jonah? The 
writer? Never did I think that I should live to see 
this day.” 

His eyes filled with tears, his voice shook, and he was 
silent. But he gazed upon the features of the hack 
with a wrapt devout air, as upon the presence of a god. 

Praise is pleasant enough ; at any rate, in its begin- 
nings and before a man has too much of it (for when he 
is getting plenty of it he will get plenty of hate as well). 
Fame is always an admirable thing to possess—though 
publicity is detestable. 

The writer thus finding (towards the close of a long 
and ill-spent life) Fame trumpeted to him from the lips 
of a sailor-man, was not displeased. He knew it was 
his turn to answer and he could think of nothing to say. 
He murmured the sort of words which he had been 
taught to murmur to rich women who pretended to 
have read his books, and who left them lying about 
uncut on the table when they knew he was to visit their 
houses. Then a good thought struck him, and he said, 
*“Would you like me to send you one of my books? 
I should think it a great honour.” This was a lie. 
He did really want to send the man a book, for he was 
grateful; but it was not true that he felt it to be a great 
honour. He would have felt it an honour if he had been 
dealing with a rich woman, but even then he would 
have worried about the expense. 

For I must here digress to tell the reader in case the 
reader is not a writer, too (and I sincerely hope that 
she is not)—I must digress (I say) to tell the reader 
that literary men do not, as the cruel world imagines, 
get their books for nothing. They have to buy their 
own books. It is a very abominable custom, but so it 
stands. : 

He hoped, therefore, that the Coastguard would in 
his answer leave him the choice of the book, or (better 
still !), would name one of the cheap ones. But what 
did the Coastguardsman reply ? hy, another thing, 
almost as astonishing as his first speech. He said: 

** Oh, sir! I have them all!” ; 

“What!” shouted the literary gent, “All my sixty- 
nine books!” . 

‘* Well sir, all that have anything to do with the Sea. 
At this the literary gentleman was struck dumb, for 
he had not found such faith in Israel. 

He said: “‘ May I send you my , and here he 
mentioned a book long dead damned and done for, 
but with plenty of the salt water about it; a book 
written in a very affected manner, and well deserving 
oblivion. The Coastguard could hardly believe his ears. 
“Oh, sir,” he said, “if you will do that it will be the 
proudest moment of my life! And will you inscribe 
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it for me?” “I will indeed,” said the writer, cour- 
. So much flattery had turned him for the time 

‘»¢ into a sort of Public Person, and he felt himself 
adopting the tone called, ““What can I do for you”’: 
4s though he were a politician or a moneylender’s “ 


So true is it that well-being degrades the soul. 
will indeed,” he said, and so he did. 

It cost him five shillings, which he could ill afford; 
and he inscribed the book to the Coastguardsman, 
and posted it. And ever since then, when he considers 
the void and waste of a life in servitude to Apollo, the 
tyranny of the God, and his five gifts of bitterness, 
overty, contempt, embarrassment and drudgery—the 

fts he has always given his favourites since he blinded 
old Homer and sent him about with a dog on a string 
through Asia, tapping with his stick upon the ground: 
ever since then, whenever he considers the intolerable 
waywardness of his Muse (she has not learned the 
dements of punctuality or of industry in all these forty 
years); ever since then, when he considers the vileness 
of his writers’ trade, and the scorn in which men hold 
ithe comforts himself with the assurance of some 
future fame, which must surely be more useful to a man 
after he is dead. 

For he knows—does my friend Jonah—that the 
Coastguardsman will talk to other Coastguardsmen 
about his work, and that there will be established at 
last a sound school of good judges, Coastguardsmen, 
who will perpetuate his name, whatever the herd may 
fail to do. H. BELuoc. 


Drama 
HAY FEVER 


FOUND this little comedy delightful at all points, 
] but I do not like its name. Mr. Noel Coward, 

presumably, does not suffer from hay-fever himself, 
or he would know that that distressing complaint has no 
relation to anything suffered by his amusing characters. 
He supposes, I suppose, that hay-fever is a matter of a 
sneeze or two, and then it is over. However, if his know- 
ledge of pathology is weak, his knowledge of the stage, 
which is more important in a dramatist, is deep. The 
three light, quite light, comedies which have given me 
the greatest pleasure in recent years are, The Mollusc, Mr. 
Pym Passes By, and England, Home and Beauty. Now I 
must add to them Hay Fever. 

Like all light good comedy it is made out of next to 
nothing, but underlying every line in it is a perfectly clear 
‘prehension of situation and character. Epigrams, witty 
sayings which one can remember and quite, are not necessary 
tocomedy. They are extras, and extras are never missed 
ifthe general fare is excellent. If I quoted here the passages 
at which the audience laughed most appreciatively and 
asked you to admire them, you would be disappointed. Yet 
T assure you they were irresistible, occurring when they did 
and falling from the lips of the persons who spoke them. 
The situation is a week-end party at Cookham at the 
villa of Mr. and Mrs. Bliss. The latter, admirably played by 
Miss Marie Tempest, whose professional aplomb becomes 
part of the character—for she is a temporarily retired 
actress—has asked down a young adorer. Mr. Bliss, who 
* & second-rate novelist, has invited Miss Jackie Corydon 
& flapper, ostensibly to “study” her. Miss Sorel Bliss, 
mreaction against the Bohemianism of her family, has taken 
. faney to a diplomat of mature years and practised dis- 
fretion, She has invited him. David Bliss has asked down 
* siten-widow to whom he has taken lightly a passionate 
a, Each member of the family has purposely put off 

omung the others that his or her particular friend is 
‘oming till it is too late to stop the guest, knowing that the 


others would have energetically protested. The villa is a 
small one ; one of the two servants is ill ; provisions are low. 
But the Bliss family are denizens of Bohemia. People have, 
I know, very different ideas of that country. For me it is 
a sign that I have crossed its borders if I surprise my host 
shaving in the afternoon at the drawing room looking-glass ; 
to others such a sight would no doubt suggest that they 
must be nearing the capital. It is all a matter of what you 
are accustomed to. It is not the lack of accommodation 
which upsets the Bliss family so much as the prospect of 
emotional complications. Each guest has been given to 
understand that he or she has been asked down alone. 
Each member of the family had looked forward to a little 
peaceful private flirtation. The first part of the first act 
is taken up with family rows about the invitations. The 
rows of the Blisses, though noisy and emphatic, are brief 
and leave no rancour behind. They invariably end in the 
same way. It is the incorrigible habit of them all to 
dramatise life. Mrs. Bliss’s stage career and Mr. Bliss’s 
practice as a fluent novelist have implanted in them respec- 
tively the habit of seizing any hint from life, especially 
an embarrassing one, to fling themselves into imaginary 
parts. Their children understand this perfectly, take up 
their cues and play up to them. This behaviour is very 
puzzling to strangers, who have only met members of the 
family separately ; but it is an enormous relief to the family’s 
feelings and enables them afterwards to face facts with a 
composure which to outsiders seems almost as mad as their 
fantastic behaviour the moment before. This habit is too 
much for their guests ; for Sandy (Mrs. Bliss’s young man) 
who finds himself surprised by her in the arms of Sorel, 
and apparently engaged; for Richard, the diplomatist, 
who having given Mrs. Bliss a light kiss, is apparently faced 
with having to elope with her; for Judith (Simon’s Siren) 
who dabbling in a little intrigue with Mr. Bliss, finds Mrs. 
Bliss surrendering her husband in a mood of noble self- 
sacrifice ; for Jacky (you see the cats-cradle of relations has 
got thoroughly tangled) whom a walk in the garden at night 
has apparently bound to David for life. “I was only 
playing up—one always plays up to Mother in this house ; 
it’s a sort of unwritten law,” Sorel explains to the terrified 


Sandy. “ Didn’t she mean all she said?” “No, not 
really; we none of us ever mean anything.” Judith, 


however, takes their games more seriously. “ You're the 
most infuriating set of hypocrites I’ve ever seen. This 
house is a complete featherbed of false emotions—you’re 
posing, self-centred egotists, and I’m sick to death of 
you. . . . You're artificial to the point of lunacy.” But 
she can’t stop them. On they go, uttering more extrava- 
gantly noble sentiments till they glide imperceptibly into a 
scene from one of Mrs. Bliss’s famous parts in Love’s Whirl- 
wind. In the last act the guests, after a night of discomfort, 
which is left to our imaginations, pack up their traps like 
Arabs and as silently steal away. Their flight is favoured 
by the family being “ blissfully ” engaged in a tremendous 
dispute about a point of topography in papa’s new novel. 
Fantastic as all this may sound, every scene is manipu- 
lated with delightful deftness by the playwright, and the 
naturalness of the dialogue adds a hundredfold to the fun. 
Hay Fever is excellently acted from the principle part (Mrs. 
Bliss) to the hot, round, untidy little woman (Miss Minnie 
Rayner), the maid. I must mention particularly Mr. 
Graham Browne’s David Bliss and Mr. Athole Steward’s 
Richard Greatham. (‘ You always say the right thing, and 
no one knows a bit what you’re really thinking. That’s 
what I adore,” exclaims the enraptured but painfully 
natural Sorel), whose diplomatic manners are utterly 
inadequate to the situation. But why should I leave out 
the coyly self-conscious Jackie—or indeed one of the cast ? 
The play and the performance make a very pretty little 
piece of work. Desmonp MacCartny. 
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Current Literature 
BOOKS IN GENERAL 


LEON PIERRE-QUINT has written a good 

book on Marcel Proust (Marcel Proust, sa vie, 

® son oeuvre, Simon Kra, 7fr. 50). Since the 
Nouvelle Revue Frangaise published in January, 1928, 
Hommage a Marcel Proust, this is decidedly the most 
important book about him, it is both critical and bio- 
graphical, which has appeared. It seems to me, indeed, 
of greater value than that miscellany. At the end of it the 
reader will find a bibliography of books and articles which 
have been written about and round the work of Proust or 
the man himself. It is probably not complete, yet there are 
one hundred and thirty-five articles and studies mentioned 
in it. From England the most notable contributions have 
been Mr. Middleton Murry’s article in the Quarterly, July, 
1922, and An English Tribute, a miscellany edited by Mr. Scott 
Moncrieff. This contained some good criticism, but 
several of the authors seemed to have been more anxious 
to associate themselves with praise of Proust than to 
read him. Our real tribute to him is Mr. Scott Moncrieff’s 
fine translation, of which four volumes have appeared, 
Swann’s Way (2 vols.) and Within a Budding Grove (2 vols.) 
(Chatto and Windus). Each volume costs 7s. 6d. This 
translation follows the original very closely and reflects 
Proust’s style with astonishing adequacy. Proust was 
not only careful to choose the word which expressed his 
own meaning exactly, but he had the finest ear for the 
different turns of speech peculiar to each of his characters. 
He found them extraordinarily significant. Hence his 
interest in what appear to be commonplace remarks and 
conversations. He discovered in their unconscious mis- 
takes and chance emphasis revealing symptoms. ‘“ Ce sont 
de jeanes bourgeois,’ Charlus says to Proust, stressing the 
““b” in order to indulge the pleasure of humiliating 
him a little. He notices the eighteenth century expressions 
in Frangoise’s talk and how closely the workings of her mind 
sometimes resemble those of the Germantes. Francoise 
and Charlus are perhaps the most thoroughly constructed 
characters in that huge book swarming with vivid figures. 


* * * 


In his ninth year Proust was first attacked by that 
torturing, intermittent malady, asthma, which afflicted 
him all his life. He was the son of a busy successful doctor ; 
his mother was a Jewess, née Mlle. Weil. They were well-off. 
In spite of his delicate health he entered the lycée Condorcet. 
His prodigious memory and passionate curiosity enabled 
him to do well there in spite of his frequent absences due 
to ill-health, but he failed to distinguish himself. History, 
especially the history of the Court of Louis XIV., fascinated 
him. He was interested, too, in botany and natural history. 
As a novelist he became, from one aspect, an entomologist, 
a man of pins, draws and little boxes, who continually 
collected and classified human specimens and brought 
the most marvellously minute attention to bear upon their 
distinguishing social and sentimental characteristics. He 
was able, in spite of his bad health, to serve a year in the 
army. Afterwards to satisfy his father, in spite of his 
longing to write, he set about preparing himself for the 
Diplomatic Service. He entered the Sorbonne, where 
he was much more interested in metaphysics than in the 
faculty of Law and Political Science. Bergson’s first 
treatise had just appeared. It is said that the influence 
of that philosopher, his manner of envisaging time, his 
insistence upon the importance of the unconscious and of 
intuition as opposed to intellect, permanently impressed 
itself on Proust’s mind and can be traced in his work. 





a 
I do not quite understand what is meant by this, Having 
money he founded a literary review called Le 
which did not live long, but it had contributors who after. 
wards became well-known writers. His contemporaries seem 
soon to have made up their minds that Proust was too 
fashionable to make a proper man of letters. [pn 189 
he published a pamphlet, Portraits de Peintres, and Lg 
Plaisers et les Jours, a short novel for which Anatole France 
wrote a preface. It was well written and there were charm. 
ing things in it, but it seems to have only confirmed th 
impression that the author was incurably a society ma, 
The social world became the source of his keenest pleasures 
“* Salons, cliques, the small heroes of these groups occupied 
in his conversation an almost exclusive place.” Fry 
1900-1905 he contributed occasional articles to the Figan 
on the houses and hostesses he frequented. He aly 
translated Ruskin’s Bible of Amiens and Sesame and Lilies(! 


* * * 


Marcel Proust at the age of twenty: large black eyes 
with heavy lids drooping at the corners—very bright 
eyes with a look of extreme gentleness in them, which dwelt 
long on what he looked at; a still more gentle voice, ; 
little breathless and trailing—almost affected, but neve 
quite suggesting affectation ; long thick black hair, some. 
times falling forward, hair which was never to show gry, 
It was to his eyes, however, that attention always returned: 
large, tired, nostalgic eyes, surrounded with dark rings; 
extremely animated, they seemed to follow the hidden 
thoughts of any one talking to him. A smile, amused, 
receptive, hesitating, would play about his lips for awhik 
and then remain fixed. His face of dull, even pallor, one 
fresh and rosy, suggested, in spite of a black moustache, 
that of an indolent and precociously acute child. His 
clothes were those of a fashionable dandy, but not neat. 
When he entertained he liked to eat beforehand so « 
to be free to talk. 

* * * 


He has an astonishing gift for intimacy and an astound 
ing memory. He can repeat pages of prose and verse by 
heart, and his memory for emotions and exact circut 
stances is even more surprising. He has the memory of the 
heart. The attention he bends upon anyone who is with 
him is extremely flattering in its complete concentration; 
at the same time it is never cloying because his converse 
tion shows a clairvoyant detachment. His address and 
compliments are if anything over-flattering, and hi 
sympathy, which makes him elaborate and fantasticate 
over little matters, is perhaps more completely agreeable to 
women than to men. A sharp irony, which was to develop 
later, is perceptible behind his expatiation upon trivialities. 
He is an excellent and most amusing mimic. He chooses his 
friends; they must be either devoted, intelligent * 
aristocratic. His wealth enables him to organise a manne! 
of life which suits his ailments and his excessive sensibility, 
and also to satisfy his impulses of affection or sympathy. 
He is superbly, absurdly generous. Such is the youg 
man who, during the first part, the “ active” part of his 
career as opposed to the productive, devotes himself to 
intimacies and society. He has every gift necessary for 
such preoccupations except the power of making plans 
and the gift of punctuality. All appointments are SP 
rounded for him with insuperable difficulties. Dressing 
eating, catching a train, finding a cab, are matters requir’ 
strategy of the most elaborate kind. His attention moves 
like an insect across every page of the book of life, shadowing 
one letter at a time. As time goes on he becomes mor 
and more eccentric in his habits. To the second pen 
‘‘ La recherche du temps perdu,” I shall return next w 
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NEW NOVELS 


pag. BY Witu1aM DuDLEY PeLLEy. Melrose. 7s. 6d. 

gordon Blake. By Rose WiLpeErR Lane. Butterworth. 7s. 6d. 
That Nice Young Couple. By Francis Hacxetr. Cape. 7s. 6d. 
yoah’s Ark. By AMABEL WiLuiAMs-ELLIs. Cape. 7s. 6d. 
Greenery Street. By Dents Macxam. Heinemann. 7s. 6d. 


“We never talked obstetrics when the Little Stranger came.” 
It is Mr. Kipling’s boast about the old three-volume novel— 
The Old Three-Decker. 

Perhaps it was just as well. For little strangers arrived in 
those novels with such frequency that the theme would have 
become monotonous. Nowadays we do the thing better. Fewer 
babies, but more obstetrics. There seems to be a competition 
between the Old World and the New in precision and intimacy 
of detail about the married relationship and its strictly limited 
results; fiction begins to usurp the function of those frank and 
cheerful volumes which are more specifically designed for 
expectant mothers. If people continue to commit matrimony, 
it is not for lack of knowing what a young wife ought to know. 
And if ever they cease to commit it, I am afraid it will put the 
novelists out of business. 

Here are five novels of marriage, divisible into types. Let us 
take first one of the types which do not regard the Baby as the 
solvent and the solution: the type which frankly recognises 
the great central truth that it is the Man who Matters. And he 
matters the more, the more he can contrive by his own folly to 
be miserably misunderstood. There is a kind of American novel 
inwhich the hero boasts two soul sides—one to face the world 
with, one to show a woman when he is destined to fall in love 
with somebody else. ‘Towards the world he is resolute and rapid ; 
he either writes for the papers or sells stocks, two careers in which, 
] gather, failure in America is unattainable: to succeed is the 
work of a moment. But towards the wife, how different does 
the purveyor of stories or stocks appear! For the wife's 
function is to misunderstand. 

Of course, certain also of our own heroes are pretty good at 
being misunderstood. Mark Sabre is a classic in that kind. But 
at least he was misunderstood all round; whereas the hero of 
Drag, for instance, just walks into a newspaper office and becomes 
alocal celebrity at the age of twenty. This was in Paris. Not 
Paris, France, but Paris, Vermont. And all might have gone 
well with David if he had not married Allie. Marrying Allie 
meant marrying her mother, her extremely unpleasant sister, 
her father, her brother, and their retinue. It meant giving up a 
brilliant career as a journalist and becoming a drudge and a butt; 
it meant losing heart and spirit ; it meant being nagged, bullied 
and despised ; it meant being old before you had had time to 
be young. Poor David! He was white all through (except, of 
course, for the liver). He made a woman of the world out of a 
woman of the half-world by simply being kind and courteous to 
her; for he reverenced women—all women, even his wife. 
Listen to his conversation with a friend : 


“David, did you ever think of divorcing Allie and marrying some 
girl who might help you to feel life is really worth while ?” 

“Divorcing——Allie ? For what?” 

“For the way she’s cheated you of the thing that’s every man’s 
birthright—a home, affection, the camaraderie of one woman whose 
life belongs to her husband inviolate——” 

_ “ Bill——she isn’t running around with any other man up 
in Paris, is she 2?” 

“ Allie hasn’t energy enough to run around with any other man. 
She's the most indolent woman in Vermont—and she calls it 
constancy.” 

She’s never been strong since she had the twins—— ” 

‘A lean horse for a long race, David. Your wife’s a darned sight 
stronger than her husband, right this moment.” 

Again that old, old gesture he had made in the Telegraph office 
the night he had defended Allie from threatened discharge. ‘‘ We 
can't judge women like men, Bill. They’re made of finer, more 
Sensitive stuff. They’ve got to be humoured, helped, protected— 
hang it all, I can’t explain it myself. It’s a feeling—an overwhelming 
fecling—that goes away down in the instincts and emotions.” 

‘And makes you a slave to a woman’s fraud!” 

His lip quivered a bit. “They're different,” he contended stub- 
bornly, “Only — I wish—they’d respect that feeling—that instinct.” 





The pity of it! When what women really want and need, as 
everybody except David knows, and as his friend tells him, is 

to be trodden under foot ” and “ kicked around”! The uncon- 
Selous cruelty of not kicking your wife around, when—if only 
chery she realised it—you would then both be perfectly 
The European War saved David in the nick of time. He 


became an aviator. It made him “ audacious, defiant” : 
‘he carried with him the flavour of the skies.” And he lived 
happily ever afterwards with Carrie. He had divorced Allie— 
it must have been worth the Allie money. 

Gordon Blake is almost as typical of a prevailing type of fiction 
as Drag, with which indeed it has many points in common. 
The hero is again a literary man: he is again unhappily married : 
he again breaks loose and finds his affinity. But there is more 
reality to the story; the boy’s beginnings in poverty, the 
simplicity of his ambition, the quality of his struggle, are made 
fairly vivid. With the world of successful authorship and 
matrimonial difficulties, the author is less happy. The book is 
not uninteresting in itself; but it is far more interesting as an 
illustration of its type. Nor need we be astonished at this type’s 
prevalence and popularity. Effort, struggle. success, make an 
easy and elemental formula : all the fairy-stories follow it. With 
greater sophistication, we apprehend that life is not quite like 
that—that success does not satisfy, because it does not exist. 
There is always the something more. What easier than to set 
that something one stage further on—to put the worm in the bud, 
and pluck it out again? An unappreciative wife adds to the 
essential dignity of a literary man, and can be shed at indiscre- 
tion. The sophistication is perhaps, after all, not so very great: 
it resembles that of the people who imagine that evidence of the 
survival of bodily death would be evidence of the immortality 
of the soul: it confuses extension with permanence. But of 
course the novelist is not so ingenuous as to detach and present 
the moral, which is implied in the form of the story, in the nature 
of its appeal—not expressed. So far as we are given any explicit 
summary of Gordon Blake’s life by his creator, it is this : 

One day more gone by on the way to death. Do you remember 
when you were a boy and saw the same stars shining through a 
tangle of masts on the waterfront? A long way you have come since 
then, haven’t you? Or have you? You dreamed of fame; you 
are famous. You dreamed of wealth; you are rich. You have 
taken all you wanted of life. What is it worth? 

He was too tired to reply. His lost youth seemed to him infinitely 
sad, infinitely beautiful. To dream again the old dreams and 
believe them, to see the world once more full of promise and hope— 
but those days were gone. He had fulfilled his dreams and realized 
his hopes. 

The moral is as familiar as the method, as familiar here as in 
America. We cannot boast that it has gone West. But our 
study of marriage in fiction brings us to the second type of book, 
a type whose claim to attention is based on the intimacy of its 
detail, a type in which I thought that the West had the East 
easily beaten—until I read Noah’s Ark by Mrs. Williams-Ellis. 
(But that overlaps with the third, the Baby, type, as we shall see.) 

Mr. Hackett is remarkably outspoken, even for these days, 
but—as against, say, seventeenth century outspokenness—with 
that difference which seems to draw a special attention to 
itself among the decorative decorums of contemporary life. 
One feels somehow, with these moderns, that their explicitness is 
painstaking and conscientious. But Mr. Hackett does it far 
more easily and naturally than most. His book is, as literature, 
in quite a different class from the two already reviewed: if it 
represents a class, it represents also and primarily itself: it is a 
book. The plot is as hackneyed as you please, but that does not 
matter at all ; for the people are real. Edward and Eleanor fall 
in love and marry; but each day brings its petty dust their 
soon-choked souls to fill, and Edward becomes a prig and Eleanor 
a bore, and romance is overlaid and forgotten—and sought 
elsewhere ; and Eleanor deceives Edward, and has an adventure 
with a literary man (these literary men !—are we never to get 
away from them? Not that Stephen is accurately so described, 
except that he was the author of a poem; he was rather an 
* artist”’ in the narrow cant sense, and yet not quite that either ; 
but he belonged to the world of artists and literary men; he 
would). There is no empty theory about Mr. Hackett. His 
cynicism is profound, not cheap. It is founded on the compre- 
hension and creation of character, and it is not, like most cyni- 
cism, an inverted form of sentimentality ; he is not afraid of 
emotion. He is witty, too, and his pictures of Bohemian extrava- 
gance are entirely without that self-conscious naughtiness which 
disfigures most things of the kind. His title, in a word, is just. 
His young couple are nice, and nasty ; they are nasty to each- 
other without ceasing to be nice in themselves ; even Edward, 
the horrible self-righteous Edward, is nice in a way ; and ina way 
they go on together, as such couples do. 

Meet another Edward. Mrs. Williams-Ellis’s hero 
Edward. He is—had you suspected it ?—a literary man. 


is an 
He 


is on the editorial staff of a weekly paper, and writes articles on 
foreign politics, and reviews books. 
takes a clever fellow to review books. 


He is a clever fellow—it 
And he loves Frances, 
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and Frances loves him ; but they have an insane desire for the 
freedom and independence which are incompatible with life and, 
more particularly, incompatible with love; they want their 
own ways, whereas love makes two ways one. In the result, 
for all its daring, the story becomes conventional: it begins 
with a quarrel and ends with a baby. It does show a faint 
recognition of the fact that a baby, like marriage itself, is a 
beginning rather than an end ; but it breaks off the story at the 
most sentimental point. So clever, so ruthless, so persistent in 
the pursuit of intellectual integrity is Mrs. Williams-Ellis, that 
** sentimental ’’ seems an odd word in conjunction with her novel ; 
but I fee) sure it is the right one. Nor am I quite satisfied 
with her persons ; she attributes to them no thought, speech or 
feeling that is other than convincing ; yet I think that is rather 
because the thoughts, speeches and feelings are generalised than 
because they belong to individuals. Still, whatever doubts one 
may have about the complete successfulness of the book, there 
can be no doubt at all that it is original, witty, courageous and 
entertaining. The originality is in the method, the sentimentality 
in the theme. 


Greenery Street is the frankly and openly sentimental counter- 
part of the at any rate superficially unsentimental Noah’s Ark. 
It welcomes sentimentality, wallows in it, ‘“‘ features” it, decks 
it with a smile and a tear and a shrug and a general ghastly air 
of “‘ Well, old man, of course one doesn’t talk too freely about 
these things, but hang it all, old man, you know the sort of 
thing I mean...” This nice young couple are unashamedly 
puppets: they are almost “ Mr. and Mrs. Newlywed.” Ian is a 
nonentity, not in the comfortable human sense in which almost 
everybody is a nonentity, but in the sense that he has no 
independent existence at all. Felicity is an imbecile. Now 
imbecility can be adorable: it is adorable in Dora, in David 
Copperfield. But it needs colossal genius to make it so, and 
Mr. Mackail has not colossal genius. He has gifts, certainly. 
If he had not, his book would scarcely call for comment. He has 
a pleasant humour, occasionally sharpened into wit: he has an 
air of grace, tolerance and leisure. But he is going down-hill ; 
the humour grows less, the sugariness more. Of course, the result 
is popular. These little tiffs and misadventures, the sweet 
follies and sweeter sanities of young love ; the disappointments 
that are so easily overcome, the quarrels that are so lusciously 
made up ; and then the baby, without any unpleasant obstetrical 
intrusion—the bahy before it materializes or howls, the baby 
as a delicate prevision, a confidence shyly communicated in the 
dark . . . These things exist, but not thus. 

P. C. KENNEDY. 


LADY MARY 


Life and Letters of Lady Mary Wortley Montagu. By Lewis 
MELVILLE. Hutchinson. 18s. 


It is difficult to write on Lady Mary without being interesting. 
So long as you let her speak for herself you cannot be dull. It 
is true that Horace Walpole professed to find her narrations 
tedious ; but we do not believe him. It has always been noticed 
that one raconteur dislikes the aneedotes of another, and depreci- 
ates them in proportion to their excellence. Lady Mary was 
born to captivate everybody except her rivals and her husband. 

That part of this work, however, which is not Lady Mary 
herself, but Mr. Melville, pleases us little. He has yet to learn 
what is meant by “ the thing called book,” and does not know 
how to build a sentence out of words, a paragraph out of sen- 
tences, or chapters out of paragraphs. This volume is but a 
patchwork ; the materials have been gathered with diligence, 
but they have not been properly put together. Mr. Melville 
does not understand transition ; and, stil] worse, he wants “ the 
last and greatest art, the art to blot.””. Whole pages are flung at 
us that we could well do without. Who wants to read, in a 
book like this, the names and offices of the regents who adminis- 
tered the country between the death of Anne and the arrival of 
George I.? Scarcely have we ploughed through all this, when 
we are plunged into another list—that of Townshend’s first 
cabinet. Ragbags like these are emptied throughout the book, 
and even in death are provided. Lady Mary was buried in the 
graveyard of Grosvenor Chapel, “* where also lie Ambrose Phillips 
(why this second 1?), David Mallett (why this second ¢ ?), 
Lord Chesterfield, William Whitehead, John Wilkes, and Eliza- 
beth Carter.” What a company! Death, like misery, makes 
men acquainted with strange bedfellows. 

Nor has the proof-reader—unless he, like the cat, is blamed for 
alien misdeeds—done his duty. Was there ever such a Spooner- 
ism as “ Purge’s Pride” (p. 25)? Kielmansegge is Keilmansegg 


a 


or Kielmansegg as the case may be ; and is misspelt even jn , 
quotation from Carlyle, who is, as usual, correct. Too 

in fact, of the German and French words throughout the book 
are printed wrongly. But the English is no better. We reag 
(p. 105), “ It was generally assured that she was a mistress of 
the King”; ‘‘ the Earl of Mar’s title was aitained” (p. 115); 
“all men with their children like themselves ” (p. 51; with for 
wish) ; and we hear of a letter written by Lady Mary in March, 
1911 (p. 56). We leave our readers to detect the misprint for 
themselves in the following (p. 170): “* Sir Godfrey Kneller haq 
a house at Twickenham, and, at the instigation of Pope, sat 
to him for her portrait.” On p. 74 there is a more important 
mistake as to the marriages of the Pierrepont girls. These are 
few errors out of very many we might point out if we chose, 
A dog is allowed one bite, and in Lady Mary’s time a peer js 
said to have been allowed one murder ; a misprint or two wil 
creep into the best-regulated volume ; but the number in Mr, 
Melville’s exceeds all limits. And we cannot put it all on the 
printer. We may perhaps pardon “‘ More than one writer has 
asserted ” (p. 178); and ‘* No writer of verses likes to have fun 
poked at them” (p. 177) is ambiguous; but what of this? 
‘** Lady Mary could never resist a good story, and indeed never 
made any attempt to do so, and she usually wrote them down 
to amuse Lady Mar” (p. 148). There may be some subtle wit 
in the sentence, “‘ At the time the Duke was twenty-four and the 
lady nine years older’ (p. 178) ; possibly the Duke caught her 
up after a while: but we incline to doubt it. As for the repeti- 
tions in the book, a Pharisee’s prayer is “‘ poor and single busi- 
ness”’ in comparison. The exploits of the Earl of Mar are 
related two or three times ; Anne Wortley dies at least twice; 
and nearly everything turns up more than once. We are told 
the date of Lady Mary’s birth, and we can count ; why then are 
we informed of her age on half the occasions on which she is 
mentioned? The result of all this is that the book suffers from 
fatty degeneration. 

But when we turn from Mr. Melville to his subject, we almost 
forget to criticise. By far the larger fraction of the book consists 
of extracts from Lady Mary herself ; and here we have nothing 
but approval. Here appear in rich profusion her bad Latin, 
her loose but lively English, her keen and malicious observation, 
her sharp tongue; her escapades at home and abroad, her 
quarrels with Pope and others, her terrors lest compromising 
letters should be published. There have been many abler women, 
many perhaps wittier, many more learned, and certainly many 
better ; but we know few indeed more human or more thoroughly 
alive ; and her writings, despite her too obvious consciousness 
of their merit, show her to us in habit as she lived. Even her 
malice, though it gives edge to her descriptions, springs, in our 
view, rather from her interest in humanity than from real 
misanthropy. It is half pretence ; she really loved her kind, 
and retails her scandals as much to amuse her correspondent 
as to satisfy her own Schadenfreude. She tells plenty of lies ; 
but her lies are transparent and scarcely hide a certain geniality. 
Whatever Pope or Walpole may have said, we do not believe 
she would ever have hesitated to do a good turn to those whom 
she maligned on paper. 

From the day on which she was toasted at the Kit-cat to her 
very last hours, she was resolved to get the utmost out of life. 
As she truly says (p. 121), she was not impatient for the Day of 
Judgment ; she wished to sample this world thoroughly before 
she tried the next. But when death came she faced it with 
serenity. It was a new adventure. Paradiso or Inferno would 
be another Turkey or Vienna; she was ready to make friends 
with either Michael or Satan, and doubtless hoped to find 
materials for a lively letter whether she landed next to Judas 
Iscariot or found herself unexpectedly sharing a mansion with 
St. Teresa. 

She interests us, in fact, because she was herself interested. 
Nothing came amiss to her. She enjoyed looking at herself in 
her Turkish trousers; and she loved to philosophise on the 
effects of space on ethics. Anything in the shape of a human 
being came into her farrago. She was inquisitive, with a certain 
Chaucerian charity, about whatever man did, good, bad, or 
indifferent. And when she narrates other people’s frailties, it 
is with vigour and enjoyment, but with the consideration — 
of fellow-feeling. As for her own indiscretions, it is imposs! e 
to say how far they went, but doubtless she was not particular, 
and forgave herself as she forgave others. She feared a 
unless it was being ridiculous. And yet sometimes even —_ 
rouses a laugh which she never intended to rouse. It is — 
amusing that she, the most free-spoken of women, should 
fault with the coarseness of Charlotte Grandison. a 

She might pose as the despiser of her age and sex—for 
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sake of an epigram she would say anything, true or false, about 
but really profound contempt ignores ; it does not spend 

of ink in asserting itself. ‘* There was only one advantage 

in being a woman—that you couldn’t marry one”; but Lady 
; would not have changed her state even for this world. 
Like Margaret Fuller, but with less affectation, she “‘ accepted 
the Universe.” She had her share of annoyances, but she took 
them with philosophy ; and, when the chief of them, her husband, 
‘ed to show himself amenable to a philosophic regimen, 
she prudently ran away from him. There have been worse 
women, and certainly less wise ones, than Lady Mary Wortley 


Montagu. 


TRAVELLING 


Tidemarks. By H. M. Tomutnson. Cassell. 12s. 6d. 
od Junk. By H. M. Tomirnson. Melrose. 6s. 
Voyaging. By Rockweit Kent. Putnam. 37s. 6d. 


It may enlarge the mind, this travelling. Horace was surely 
making a personal confession rather than laying down an 
axiom when he insisted on the poor consequences of an ocean 

ip. He has, of course, many descendants—mostly English and 
Americans. When one says that, however, in fairness one must 
also say that far more of the English and Americans travel 
than of any other races, and that their settledness, their deter- 
mination to keep the marmalade high or the porridge proud 
is nothing to the stubborn Chauvinism of the French or the 
Germans. It is merely that one has a better chance to observe 
the Americans and the English. Scene: that incredibly 
lovely coast near Naples, where everyone stays, and the bay 
isalight with little lamps as the fishermen fish. It is early morn- 
ing: and a native from Massachusetts is seated dolefully in 
front of a breakfast of rolls, of the Italian excuse for coffee, 
honey, figs and other fruits. She pecks and she pouts; and 
suddenly, as to the heaven or the shades (combined) of George 
Washington and Abraham Lincoln she exclaims: “ Well, 
I must say we have elegant breakfasts at home.” The English 
are bolder; and one can see, in any Anglophil-Italian hotel 
in the season, little dishes of bacon and eggs carried by shocked 
waiters to the countrymen of the great Milord Vescovo Bristol. 


And they make, these two nationalities, the best travellers 
in the world, and write the best travel books. The Germans do 
a better guide-book ; no one has excelled or come near Baedeker 
except by shamelessly stealing his ideas; but the English, 
and the Americans, are unsurpassed for travel-books proper. 
Mathews, of the Invalid’s Diary, Eustace of Rome, Hare, Howells, 
Hawthorne, Mark Twain, Kinglake, Ford, Henry James— 
what other countries can boast such sympathetic, such observant, 
such imaginative travellers? Gautier, Bourget, Loti. . . 
incontestably, invariably they carry France with them. Heine 
writes, essentially, more of Heine than of any of the places he 
visits. There are a few exceptions, such as Frederika Bremen 
for Scandinavia; but she cannot touch Lina Duff Gordon, and 
for depreciation who can compare with Mrs. Trollope or with 
Nathan Parker Willis. In our own day—Belloc, master of all 
voyagers, Lucas, as it might be A. J. C. Hare’s godchild, Edward 
Hutton—and, a real adventurer, a man who could have 
held his own as bo’sun under Teach or Blackbeard, H. M. 
Tomlinson. 

The exact quality of Mr. Tomlinson’s prose is not easy to 
define. It has distinction ; but its distinction is entirely free 
fom that rather splendid grandiosity of style or manner which 
marks so much distinguished prose. It is fluent, but never 
thetorical ; it has ease, and yet is neither familiar nor, except 
weasionally in dialogue, colloquial. It seems to us that his 
prose is, in a sense, not an individual prose. It has something 
of that proud communal quality of Elizabethan and Jacobean 
prose, Take, for instance, such a passage as this: 

It was blazing noon, and a row of Chinamen were squatting in 
the shade eating slops from basins with two sticks. They did not 
even look up. The naked children at play did not appear to see 
him. Nobody in Singapore knew anything, and did not care 
what happened to anybody. He had never seen this part of the 
tity before. Was it Singapore ? It might have been the grotesque 
country of a dream, all those people inimical shadows who did not 
‘ven glance at their victim, and he the only live man, caught in 

of onnantment, lost and imprisoned in an illusion where the face 

of things had a meaning which he could not guess though it was 

— for him. The man from London wiped the perspiration 

- his hands, and looked around. A high wall was opposite, 

tide & gateway, and crouched on the top of the wall, on either 
of the opening, were two big bulls in pink stone. In the 

~ on the pavement beneath were heaps of coloured rags, 
asleep, Was that a temple to Siva ? 












The style is, of course, very different, more adult ; and some 
passages connote a more introspective age than the Jacobean ; 
but, in this and in countless other descriptions in the book 
can be heard the self-same note that you will find in Hakluyt and 
Purchas. Mr. Tomlinson’s adventures in this book are mostly of 
the mind and the soul, as his body journeys from London to 
Macassar, the Moluccas and the forests of Malay; but he is 
of the tribe of the adventurers, the pioneers of the spirit, the 
men who were moved—sometimes only by a little thing such as 
the desire for pepper—to wander forth on strange seas and 
find under alien skics a spirit different, in spite of Horace, 
from that which they could nurture in the comfortable combes of 
Devon or the sheltered valleys of Dorset and Hampshire. 
Mr. Tomlinson has much in his book to tell us of his fellow- 
voyagers. We will not ask him to write a novel ; but his sketches 
here of such men as Bennett and Ryan make it impossible not 
to remind him that in London too there are adventures to be had, 
and odd men, remarkable men, may be met in this country of 
England. Will he not write of them? 

That same capacity to etch character is often very prettily 
displayed in Old Junk, of which there has lately been issued a 
new edition. Mr. Tomlinson uses few lines, and his backgrounds 
are roughly drawn; but he has often contrived unforgettable 
effects. There is the study, The Call, in which he gives so 
acute, so sympathetic, a portrait of the grocer’s boy—the boy 
whom his employer thought must be “ touched,” and whom 
Mr. Tomlinson found studying a manual of civil engineering. 
It was written some years ago when speech along the ether, 
from continent to continent, was still a new thing, and unvul- 
garised by the cooing chortles of Uncle Caractacus and the 
suavities of song and popular oratory : 

We went round to the back of the sleeping cottage, and found a 
little shed. On a bench in that shed a candle was burning in a 
ginger-beer bottle. By the candle was a structure meaningless 
to me, having nothing of which I could make a guess. It was 
fragmentary and idle, the building which a child makes of house- 
hold utensils, naming it anything to its fancy. There were old 
jam-pots, brass door-knobs, squares of india-rubber, an electric 
bell, glass rods, cotton reels, and thin wires which ran up to the roof 
out of sight. “Listen!” said the grocer’s boy imperatively, 
holding up a finger. I remained intent and suspicious, wondering. 
Nothing happened. I was turning to ask the lad why I should 
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candid advice, which to judge from his subsequent career oy 
hardly have had much effect. 


listen, for the shed was very still, and then I saw the hammer of 
the bell lift itself, as though alive. Some erratic and faint tinkling 






began. “That’s my wireless,” said the grocer’s boy, his eyes “* Ah, my friend,” she wrote on August 21st, 1779: 
extraordinarily bright. “‘I’ve only just finished it. Who is : , , . " P 
“ on you little imagine what a terrible black list I am going to 
calling us ? ; Produce, 
It may sound harsh, but as I am determined to have my conscieng 


Another traveller! Forced by circumstance to stay in a 
small English village, full of satisfied, unadventurous people, 
the grocer’s boy took his adventures as he could, and found 
them in the new-won mystery of that aerial converse, by which 
Dante or Milton might have imagined the archangels, the 
dominations and the powers speaking to one another across the 
pathless wastes of the universe. The traveller in Mr. Tomlinson 
welcomes the travelling spirit in the boy ; and has preserved for 
us him and his condition. So, in many other studies in Old 
Junk he honours the men who dare, not least those men who 
in France and Flanders found the winning of their adventure 
so sombrely different from their imagination of it. 

Mr. Rockwell Kent is vehemently personal. His new volume 
is, we think, an advance on the magnificent performance of 
Wilderness. This book deals with the dangerous world south of 
Magellan; and it is illustrated, as was the earlier volume, 
by Mr. Kent’s colourable and exciting drawings. Mr. Kent’s 
narrative makes one feel all that nervous strain, that incessant 
watchfulness, that eager desire to assert one’s common humanity 
which overcome even the boldest spirits in the wild places of 
the earth. Mr. Kent’s descriptive passages are good, nervously 
written and quite free from mere instruction or redundant 
emphasis ; but in this volume his little sketches of men are 
astonishingly good. What could be better done than his 
account of a drunken sailor’s idiocy ? : 


perfectly free and never to deceive you I must say you have lower 
yourself in my esteem. . . . Among the other reprehensible thj 
which I marked down in my memory is the indelicate, ungentlemap. 
like, and wicked practice you have thought proper to adopt of 
swearing. 

George answers this arraignment very contritely : 

As to the custom of swearing I perfectly agree with you; | 
think it a most indelicate, ungentlemanlike and wicked practic. 
Custom, and I cannot help saying imitation has brought it Upon 
me. . . . I thought it was necessary for me to show that I wa 
now become a man and therefore I gave in too much to this 
infamous practice. . . . Pray continue yr instructions to me. . , . 


His self-portrait is extremely amusing : 
Yr Brother (i.e., himself) is now approaching ye bloom of youth, 
he is rather above ye common size, his limbs well-proportioned, 
. . . tho’ rather too great a penchant to grow fat, ye features of 
his Countenance are strong and manly. . . . I forgot to add my 
uggly ears. . . . Now for his vices, or rather let us call them his 
weaknesses—too, subject to give loose or vent to his passions 
of every kind, too subject to be in a passion but he never bean 
malice or rancour in his heart, as for swearing he has very near 
cured himself of that vile custom, he is rather too fond of Win 
and Women . . . but upon ye whole his Character is open free 
and generous... . 
This correspondence, which closed abruptly just before Christmas 
(when the prince fell violently in love with a rather disreputable 


A huge form fills the doorway, a rhinoceros of a Norwegian, 
coarse and heavy-featured with round, mocking blue eyes, red lids 
and puffy sockets. He gives a hitch to his pants and like a rolling 
ship comes in. “Good evening, gentlemen,” he says with impert- 
inent obsequiousness . . . while he gathers his wits to continue, 
his fingers work as if he played a piano. ‘‘ What I was gonersay,”’ 
he gets out sudden explosive effrontery, and a terrific effort at 
concentration. ‘“‘We don’t like Americans in this ship—get me ? 
An’ there’s goner be some shootin’”. To avoid trouble, I am 
trying, during this, to keep my mind upon a very delicate drawing 
with which I am busied. I don’t look up; he continues. “I’m 
the strongest man on this ship, I’m the strongest man in the territory, 
an’ I can throw—.” My mate by this is on his feet. ‘“‘ Stand up 
you miserable white-livered pot-bellied bluff, stand up and I’ll 
sit you on your ear so darn quick—”. ‘‘ Would you do that to 
me?” queries the big fellow quite piteously. ‘‘ You bet your 
damned life I would,” roars my furious mate. ‘‘ Well!’ says the 
mighty one ever so gently, ‘“‘maybe you could.” And, as if sud- 
denly become very old and tired, he gets laboriously up from his 
seat and leaves us. 


It is like a scene from one of Eugene O’Neill’s plays. In 


actress), together with the Queen’s affectionate letters and 
the quaint notes from the little princesses, are both the most 
interesting and historically the most valuable things in the 
book. Apart from the Court episode, Mrs. Carter’s letter 
and Lord Napier’s (she was his ward) are the most readable, 
for, to tell the truth, our heroine herself has left only a few 
traces of the charm which her panegyrical contemporaries seem 
to have discovered in her. That is all the stranger since she 
was no outstanding beauty and her attraction lay chiefly in 
her personality, which seems to have been capable and shrewd, 
with blue-stocking inclinations, but limited, unimaginative 
and not very far from humourless. 

She knew Dr. Johnson, Hannah More, the Garricks, Sir 
Joshua, Fanny Burney and the rest of the familiar circle pretty 
well, and left letters or diary entries concerning most of them. 
Good stories are not very abundant, but there is one of the 
proud Duke of Somerset whose vanity a certain Mr. Henley 
delighted to mortify. The Duke had ordered his servants 
to give way only to the Royal Family and the Duke of Norfolk. 
Mr. Henley once caught him up travelling, as usual, with 4 


7 


e | 


fact, in this volume of adventure and accident there is material 
for many plays and short stories; the character of the man 
who picked flowers while a forest fire threatened, is ready 
for the novelist. Mr. Kent’s drawings are as good as ever. 
We wish we could have an opportunity of seeing his colour- 
work over here; for the richness of these black-and-whites, 
their boldness of design and freedom of composition prove that 
Mr. Rockwell Kent is one of the foremost of the younger 
American artists. 


coach and six and a great retinue. He made his servants 
call out ** The Duke of Norfolk,” 
so ye Duke of Somerset’s coach with some difficulty in @ narrow 
lane gave room, ye Duke with his head out of ye window ready 
to make his bow, when Henley saluted his Grace by the name 
of Charles, wishing him a good journey. 
Although the book does not seem likely to achieve what appears 
to be its main objective—the reversal of the verdict of history 
on Mary’s favourite uncle, Sir William Hamilton—it succeeds 
at any rate in being a mine of fresh news about a very interesting 
set of people. 
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A VERY MORAL YOUNG LADY 


Mary Hamilton. Edited by E. and F. Awnson. 
16s. 

Rumblings of revolution abroad and discontent at home were 
impotent to alter the round of petty tyranny at the simple, 
idyllic court of Farmer George. It was as strenuous and 
exacting as Versailles itself, but infinitely less amusing and 
decorous beyond belief. The King’s usual diet was bread 
pudding and potatoes, while the Queen was addicted to water 
gruel and barley water. Miss Mary Hamilton, as one of the 
governesses of the royal children, led a spartan, strenuous 
uneventful life, only relieved by periodic collapses. Uneventful, 
that is, with one strange exception—the Prince who was to be 


Murray. 


WITH LOWELL THOMAS IN ARABIA 


With Lawrence in Arabia. By LoweL. Tuomas. Hutchinson. 

21s. 
Whether or not popular lecturing has ruined whatever talents 
Mr. Lowell Thomas had as an author, the letterpress of his 
lavishly illustrated volume is too much of the nature of patter 
between the pictures to be worthy of its subject. His random 
manner and his repetitions are tiresome; and his awe-com- 

manding flourishes of bombast when his hero’s name is men 

make one wish that, good trumpeter though he is, he had another 

And in his three hundred pages we are not often : 


George IV. fell desperately in love with her. What fascination tune or two. . i We 

the moral, self-possessed young lady of twenty-three can have in the actual company of the elusive Colonel —— him Hanc 
had for the boy (seven years her junior) who so soon afterwards are, it is true, given many tit-bits of information ~~ still a 
won an inglorious reputation in quite another direction is hard and are told of his remarkable achievements and of his 20 colou 
to imagine, but during the nine months that the affair lasted more remarkable personality, but Mr. Lowell Thomas 38 | and | 


Boswell. What he does give us is certainly a very interesting 
account of that little known phase of the war in which Colo! 
Lawrence was the chief figure, and we are shown comes 
of life generally in Arabia ; but though its excellent photograp 





he must have written her quantities of letters—seventy-five 
are extant, together with her replies. She was willing to 
correspond only upon a basis of friendship and persisted in 
replying to his essays in calf-love with reams of admirably 
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CAMBRIDGE 
BOOKS 


A FLYING VISIT 
TO THE MIDDLE EAST 
By The Rt Hon. Sir Samuet Hoare, Bt. 

Crown 8vo. With 8 illustrations and a map. 

3s 6d net. 

This book, which is based on the lectures given by 
the author (Secretary of State for Air), contains the 
substance of the travel notes made by him during 
his recent visit by aeroplane to Iraq and Palestine. 


FACTORS IN 
AMERICAN HISTORY 
By A. F. Pottarp, M.A., Hon. Litt.D., F.B.A. 


Lectures delivered on the Sir George Watson 
Foundation for American history, Literature, and 


Institutions, 1924. Crown 8vo. 8s 6d net. 
THE 
DIRECTION OF WAR 


A Study and Illustration of Strategy. 

By Mayjor-Generat Sir W. D. Bien, K.B.E., ete. 
A new and cheaper edition revised and enlarged. 
Royal 8vo. With 42 maps. 21s net. 

The author illustrates Strategy by means of some 
300 examples, drawn for the most part from British 
military history. 


THE TENURE OF 
AGRICULTURAL LAND 


By C. S. Orwin, M.A., and W. R. Peet, M.A., D.S.O. 
Crown 8vo. 3s 6d net. 


A FEW WORDS 
ON VERSE TRANSLATION 
FROM LATIN POETS 


By W. E. Herriann, M.A. 
Feap 8vo. 2s 6d net. 


Madame de La Fayette. 
LA PRINCESSE DE CLEVES 
Edited, with an introduction and notes, 


by H. Asnron, M.A., D.Litt. 
Crown 8vo. 5s. 


AN ITALIAN DICTIONARY 
By A. Hoare, M.A. 
Second edition. Large Crown 4to. 


THE LAWS OF THE KINGS 
OF ENGLAND FROM 
EDMUND TO HENRY I 


Edited and translated by A. J. RoBerTson. 


42s net. 


Demy 8vo. 25s net. 
CONCERNING 


THE HABITS OF INSECTS 
By F. Batrour-Browye, F.R.S.E., F.Z.S., ete. 
With 9 plates, 4 text-figures, and a map. 
Crown 8vo. 6s net. 

This book is the outcome of a course of lectures 
“adapted to a juvenile auditory” delivered at the 
Royal Institution during the Christmas Holidays, 


1924, 
THE 
STRUCTURE OF LIGHT 


The Fison Memorial Lecture, 1925. 
By Six J. J. THomson, O.M. 
With a frontispiece. Crown 8vo. 2s 6d net. 
CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY 
PRESS London, E.C.4 


Fetter Lane 
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make it better than many books of its kind, it is not the book 
for which the world is waiting. That book, of course, can 
only come from Colonel Lawrence himself; and if the latest 
rumours are to be trusted we may see it this year. The possi- 
bility is, however, that this renewed blaze of limelight may 
revive his well-known shyness ; for he shuns publicity like the 
plague. One of the most curious items in the Lawrence legend 
actually arose in connection with his projected book a year or 
so ago when it was discovered that, with the object of obtaining 
seclusion for literary work, he had enlisted under an assumed 
name in the ranks of the Royal Air Force! That one who 
had refused a generalship, a knighthood and, it was rumoured, 
the Victoria Cross, who could have had his choice of a dozen 
appointments and had recently resigned from a high post at 
the Colonial Office, should exchange the academic leisure of a 
resident Fellow of All Souls for the rough-and-tumble of depot 
life as an aircraftsman, and should expect in doing so to increase 
his opportunities for writing a book that might well be a historical 
masterpiece, seemed incredible. Naturally the discovery made 
a sensation which was genuinely the very last thing that the 
subject of it desired. Consequently he cancelled his contract 
with his publishers, begged editors never to refer to him again, 
and disappeared. Since then it is known that he has finished 
his book ; and though he first lodged it with the British Museum 
with instructions that it was not to be published for forty 
years, he has now apparently decided to give it to the world 
shortly. As, we are told, a famous writer who has read it has 
declared it to be “a pyramid in English literature,” we can 
only hope that Mr. Lowell Thomas’s further peans may not 
prove disastrous. 

It seems impertinent in the face of Colonel Lawrence’s desire 
for privacy to discuss his affairs ; but he has certainly provoked 
curiosity, and he is after all one of the major figures of the war. 
The Lawrence legend with its accretions of romance over its 
solid basis of fact will long endure ; for even in these days of 
sheikh-infested novels his career is stranger than fiction. For 
a young Oxford scholar to have gained an ascendancy over a 
race of religious fanatics whose faith was not his, and in one of 
the most difficult and least known countries in the world, will 
always seem amazing. He first stepped into Arabian affairs 
when the Arabs had exhausted themselves by the capture of 
Mecca. He was then a second-lieutenant on intelligence work 
in Cairo, and having a fortnight’s leave visited the Arabian 
leaders. From that leave he never returned; for during it 
he formed the opinion that if he could but succeed in creating 
an army from the scattered nomads of the desert he could 
not only drive the Turks from Arabia but also invade Syria. 
It was a gigantic conception and a stupendous task. Bedouin 
tribes are not in the habit of showing sweet reasonablensss 
towards one another, and anything resembling common action 
between them was unknown. Long standing and intricate 
tribal enmities and blood-feuds in fact presented obstacles 
enough to daunt any man; but Lawrence with only two 
companions set out into the desert. Within a year he was 
at the head of a large army, had marched it a thousand 
miles across the desert and, in the garb of a prince of 
Mecca, had entered the conquered Damascus, conducting on 
the way a brilliant military campaign and personally under- 
going innumerable hazardous adventures of which penetrating 
the enemy lines disguised as a woman is a characteristic example. 
His courage, in fact, was and is remarkable; but it fails in 
one respect: he runs away from the public gaze. Even the 
present publishers find it necessary to state that he is not the 
source from which the facts in their volume were obtained, 
and that he is not in any way responsible for its contents. 
Failing his own book, however, we must be content with it. 


SHORTER NOTICES 


The Welsh Mind in Evolution. By J. Vyrnwy Morcan, D.D. 
Allenson. 10s. 6d. 

A better title for this book would have been ‘“‘ Welsh Culture in 
Evolution,” for if Dr. Morgan’s inquisition into the nature of the 
Welsh mind leads to any definite conclusion at all, it justifies the 
assumption that the mind of the Welshman is the result not so much 
of heredity as of environment; that given the same environment, 
social, political, religious, and educational, it will not differ from 
the mind of the Englishman or the Scot. Like most educated and 


travelled Welshmen, Dr. Morgan sees the faults of his untravelled 
and half-educated countrymen clearly and does not hesitate to deal 
with them faithfully. Especially does he denounce the old tribal 
spirit which still prevails with the jealousies and hatreds it always 
engenders, and he is at his best and most reasonable when he pro- 
claims the folly of compelling the teaching of Welsh to those who have 


—— 


no desire or occasion to speak it, indeed he goes so far as to 

so corrupt is Welsh as commonly spoken to-day throughout Ww, 
that “it cannot be designated as a language in the strict Sense of 
the term.” ‘There are so many different dialects in the North 
the South,” he adds, “that Welshmen are often compelled to resort 
to English in order to understand each other.” 

If anything, Dr. Morgan is a little too severe in his strictures ON the 
more patent faults of his countrymen, and does not make quite 
sufficient allowance for the fact, which of course he recognises, 
for centuries Wales was in an intellectual backwater, hardly sti 
at all by the general stream of European culture, and that the Tecent 
political glorification of the Principality has had almost alcoholic 
effects upon the minds of the people. A good deal of which he com. 
plains is in no way peculiar to Wales. The growing pugnacity of 
the working-classes, the failure of young people to reverence their 
elders, a general revulsion from Puritanism, and other symptoms 
of change of which Dr. Morgan disapproves, may be noted elsewhen. 
If these symptoms seem to be more virulent in Wales may not thy 
be ascribed to the more primitive culture with which they are op. 
trasted ? Dr. Morgan mixes his reasoning with a good deal of personal 
prejudice and introduces highly controversial political opinions inty 
what set out to be a detached inquiry. It may, however, be added, 
that his views are not the less interesting because they are at times » 
vivaciously personal. 


A Traveller in News. By Sir Witu1am Beacu Tomas, Chapman 
and Hall. 15s. 


In the preface Sir William Beach Thomas states that although this 
book has taken the form of a personal autobiography, his real object 
in writing it was to give a sketch of Lord Northcliffe’s character, 
In some ways this method has an advantage over an ordinary biography, 
The necessity for praise or blame disappears and Sir William is able 
to give a straightforward account of his long and friendly relations 
with the great journalist. Perhaps he shows a little too much 
anxiety to whiten the character of his one-time employer, who he 
considers was unfairly caricatured by both friends and enemies, 
His interpretation of his character is, however, extremely interesting, 
coming as it does from one who was for so long in such close contact 
with Northcliffe, not only in Fleet Street, but on his various Newfouné- 
land expeditions. 

The real weakness of Northcliffe’s character Sir William considers 
was “that his intense, unceasing, interest in the future, in what was 
going to happen to-morrow, next year five years hence, was not rooted 
in any love of the past (though history was his favourite reading). 
Conventions and cliches were alike abominable in his eyes. He had 
a real dislike of anything that smacked of abstract thought—of any- 
thing that smacked of philosophy.” The rest of the book which 
deals with the author’s “adventures” as a special correspondent is 
good descriptive journalism, but like most writing of this kind is 
apt to be “dated.” His account, both of his own early “ running” 
days at Oxford and of the early life of the Daily Mail are entertaining, 
and the whole book gives quite a good idea of the career of one of 
Lord Northcliffe’s bright young men. 


A Glossary of English Furniture of the Historic Periods. By 
J. PENDEREE-Brapuurst and Epwin J. Layron. Murray. 68. 
Collectors and others interested in English furniture will welcome 

this concise and well compiled dictionary of names and terms. Such 
a book has long been needed, and is especially wanted at a time 
when works of high value are continually appearing dealing with 
classes or periods of English furniture in which a thorough grounding 
in the elements of the subject is expected of the reader. It might be 
rash to assume that this glossary is complete, but a fairly severe test 
has revealed no serious omission. It might be well in future editions 
to increase the number of the names of authorities on English furniture. 
The addition of a bibliography of works on English furniture would 
also increase the value of the book. As for the definitions of the various 
terms, they are as satisfactory as brevity admits. The fact, howevet, 
remains that there are terms, especially terms relating to ornament, 
which are not easily explained in words. If a few illustrations of 
ornament, which has acquired technical names, had been inserted, 
they would have improved the book, 


Great Britain and the American Civil War. E. D. Apams. Long 
mans. 2 volumes. 30s. 

All’s well that ends well. These two substantial volumes are & 
thoroughly documented survey of the relations between Great Brita 
and America during the American Civil War; in them Professor Adams 
takes, as it were, the two naughty boys, pats them each on the shoulder, 
tells the one that he has after all not been selfish and the other = 
he oughtn’t to have taken offence, and explains to the onlookers ( 
by now are only those strange creatures, historians) that they are 
fine fellows. Although before the war Great Britain took as & matter 
of course, and as a natural consequence of different economic interests, 
the constant and violent controversies between North and - 
public opinion generally was on the side of the North as against 
slave owners, and when the crisis came the Times contemptuously 
warned the South that any resort to force would be quickly —— 
‘4 few hundred thousand slave-owners,” it wrote, “ trembling night 
with visions of murder and pillage, backed by a dissolute population 
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The ‘“‘ARETHUSA’”’ 


TRAINING SHIP AND THE SHAFTESBURY HOMES 


Urgently Need £11,000 “= 


president: H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES. 
10,000 Boys have been sent to the Royal Navy and Mer- 
He ee cad mony kendreds have been Emigrated 

. “to the British Dominions. 

wirons: THEIR MAJESTIES THE KING & QUEEN, 
oe: - C. E. MALDEN, » M.A. 
Deputy Chairman: F. H. CLAYTON ‘ 

irman of Ship Committe: HOWSON F. DEVITT, Faq. 














Charman 
: f TOW WALLEN & HENRY 
Joint Set AND. 

SHAFTESBURY HOMES “ ARETHUSA” 
= TRAINING SHIP, 


164 Sheltesbery Avenue, London, W.C. 2. 
VICE-ADMIRAL SIR LIONEL HALSEY says— 
“] have never seen the ‘ Arethusa’ excelled.” 
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FIRCROFT 


BOURNVILLE. 


RESIDENTIAL COLLEGE FOR WORKING MEN 





Short Courses in English, Literature, History, 
Economics, etc., specially arranged for 
W.E.A. Students, Adult School Men, and 
those interested in Trade Union and 
Co-operative Movements. 





Fees £20 per Term. 


NEW TERM COMMENCES SEPT. 26th. 
For full particulars apply to the Warden, W. J. WRAY, M.A. 
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00KS.—London Tradesmen’s Cards of the 18th Century, by 
Ambrose Heal, 1925, {2 28.; The Uncollected Work of Aubrey Beardsley, 
1925, {2 28.; Prescott’s Historical Works, 12 Vols., fine Library set, 1896, 
i0s.; Punch, 24 Vols., £3 3s. ; Cartoons from Punch 4 vols., 1906, {2 2s. ; Lawrence 
Dighton’s French Line Engravings, 1910, {10 106.; Hobson's Chinese Pottery 
1915, 2 vols., £18; Emmanuel’s Diamonds and Precious Stones, 
{2 28.; Gautier’s Mademoiselle De Maupin Vizetelly’s Famous illus. edition 
; George Moore’s Heloise and Abelard, 2 vols., signed copy, 1921, £6 10s. ; 
liamentary Government in the British Colonies, 1880, scarce, £3 35. ; 
Life of Mrs. Siddons, extra illus. with 350 Portraits, etc., 4 vols., 1534, 
"s History Peninsular War, 6 vols., calf, fine set, £4 108., 1832 ; Frazer's 
, 12 vols., £7 10s., Balzac Physiology of Marriage, 166., pub., 42s. ; 
Richard Burton, by his wif 
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le, 2 vols., 1893, £2 23.; Burton's I Penta- 
; or the Tale of Tales, 2 vols., 1893, £6 6s.; Dickens Sketches by Boz, First 
edit. 1839, £3 10s.; Pickwick Papers, illustrated by Semour and Phiz, 

1837, {2 28.; Master Humphrey's Clock, 1840, rst Edition, 3 vols., 
¢, illustrated, Vols 1 to 12, scarce, £7 tos.; Armstrong’s Peter de 
£4 48.; D’Alviella’s Migration of Symbols, 1894, £2 tos.; Balfour’s 
2 vols., rst Edition, {2 2s., 1901 ; Bewick’s Bi and Quadru » 
£2 10s., 1811-16; Bradbury’s History of Old Sheffield Plate, 1912, 
’s British Flowering Plants, 4 vols., 1914, £8 ros.; Hazlitt’s Liber 
. intro. by Le Gallienne, 1893, 258.; Boccacio’s Decameron in Italian, 
75, @ teprint of the 1527 edition, fine copy, {5 5s.; Hoffmann’s Weird Tales, 
bony 18 ; Middleton’s Illuminated Manuscripts 1892, {2 2s.; 
pay $ Life of Bach, 3 vols., 1899, {2 2s. If you want a book and have failed to 
~ it elsewhere, try me. I am the most expert book finder extant. BOOKS 
ANTED.—Housman, Shropshire Lad, 1896; Farrer, Raves of the World, 2 vols. ; 

‘8 GREAT BOOKSHOP, John Bright Street, Birmingham. 
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Roox BARGAINS.—Dictionary of National Biography, with 
Supplements, thin paper, 23 Vols., complete set, {21 ; Balzac’s 

by Novels in English, 58 Vols., {12 ; Trollope’s Barchester Novels, 
dls., 258. ; _Pepys’ Diary by Wheatley, 10 Vols., best edit., £7 ; 

| Etchings, 42s. ; Jones’ Dictionary Foreign Phrases, 7s. ; 
Ubelais Works, 2 Vols. illus. (63s.), 358. Catalogues free. Rare 
eae of print books supplied. Please state wants. Libraries or 
Parcels of books purchased.— HOLLAND BRos., 21 John Bright 
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of ‘poor whites,’ are no match for the hardy and resolute populations 
of the Free States.”” But after the breaking out of hostilities, Lincoln’s 
declaration that the North had no intention of abolishing slavery, 
together with trade considerations (especially the latter, the malicious 
said) reversed almost the whole of British public opinion, and the 
Times, no longer speaking of the South’s “dissolute population,” 
quoted with satisfaction the ingenuous statement of a visitor to the 
Confederate Congress that ‘‘ not one member has appeared in his 
seat under the influence of wines or liquors, not a harsh word has been 
uttered in debate, and all exhibit the most unflagging energy and deter- 
mination.” It was this change of attitude on the part of the Press 
and the careful neutrality of the British Government that led the 
North to behave as though Great Britain had attempted to stab it 
in the back. Bitter and exaggerated memories kept the simulated 
wound raw for many years, and to what extent, if at all, they were 
justified is the question that this book sets out to answer. One 
aspect of the matter that Professor Adams clearly brings out is the 
bearing on the British attitude of internal politics. At the beginning 
of the war the reform movement was at its lowest ebb since 1832, 
and the apparent collapse of the American democratic constitution 
was hailed by the Tories as a further reason for not extending the 
franchise. ‘‘ These are the consequences,” said the Times, “of a 
cheap and simple form of government, having a rural attorney for 
Sovereign and a city attorney for Prime Minister.” Gradually, 
however, radical opinion in support of the North became articulate, 
and the friends of democracy were, before the war was over, the avowed 
friends of the North, This fact has not so far been fully recognised 
in America. Professor Adams has therefore done a very much needed 
piece of work, and with the dispassionate zeal of the exhaustive in- 
vestigator has said the last word that ever need be said on the subject. 


The Punjab Peasant in Prosperity and Debt. 
I.C.S. Oxford University Press. 14s. 

To the steadily growing number of books describing and analysing 
the conditions of peasant life in the various provinces of India Mr. 
Darling makes a valuable and extremely interesting addition. He 
knows the Punjab by long service, and his special experience has 
lain in the field of rural co-operative credit. His book is primarily 
a study of agricultural indebtedness in the Punjab—a subject which, 
as Sir Edward Maclagan, the late Governor, reminds us, was for 
many years debated with especial keenness in that pivotal province. 
Mr. Darling considers the peasant as he is in the several divisions 
of the Punjab, the moneylender and his ways, the modern expedients 
for dealing with him, the conditions that have come into existence 
with the development of the canal colonies, and many other aspects 
of a fascinating subject. The book is thoroughly constructed, and 
the Oxford Press is to be congratulated upon getting it so admirably 
printed at the Wesleyan Missionary Press, Mysore. Printing in 
India, once a byword for pathetic inefficiency, is rapidly becoming a 
living craft, 


Kamla. By Tae Hon. Smpar Jocenpra Sincu. 
Blount. 7s. 6d. 

Kamla, a beautiful hill girl, with her mother, is making a pilgrimage 
to the Ganges, when she is seen by the agents of the Raja of Fazalpore, 
who, having striven in vain to persuade her to accompany them back 
to that State, carry her off. Installed in a temple dedicated to the 
Mother goddess, the child remains unmolested and grows in beauty 
and virtue, watched by the Raja, a lover of things of the mind, and by 
Rana, his materialistic friend. Both men love her, though in different 
ways, yet in the end it is another that wins her. It is an Indian idyll 
from which one imagines something has been lost in the relation. 
The story has subtlety, but the style of its telling is bald and heavy, 
and the India in which the action takes place, for all that it is a native 
State, is sadly contaminated by European influences, For instance, 
at the supreme moment of a highly mystical and religious marriage 
ceremony, the waiters charge the glasses of the guests with champagne. 
Politics, moreover, are introduced, none too clearly ; yet there is 
much in the apparent contention that the best native ministers for a 
native prince to choose are not sophisticated lawyers and scribes, but 
healthy outdoor men, men who hunt and play polo and lead simple 
lives. It is a curious book, a blend of the mystical and religious with 
the matter of fact, and its aim is always higher than its achievement. 


By M. L. Dar tno, 


Selwyn and 


THE CITY 


HE beginning of the week was characterised by 

uneasiness in the Labour position, and prices 

generally went back. The long foreseen fall in 
the price of spot rubber has also taken place, with the 
result that some speculators in rubber shares who had 
bitten off more than they could chew hurried to sell, but 
the small extent to which prices have fallen is a significant 
indication of the faith the experienced rubber investor 
has in these shares—a faith which will assuredly be justified. 
From all the fuss that is being made by the American 





— 


rubber manufacturers, one would assume that they were 
hard hit by the undeniably excessive rise in the cost of 
their raw material, but as a matter of fact, the quotations 
of their stocks have advanced by leaps and bounds, x 
witness the following extract from the New York Annaligt 
of July 17th: 

The continued soaring of rubber prices, with a price of $1.16 

a pound reached on Thursday, compared with a price of 17 cents 

a pound touched last year, led to further advances of most of the 

rubber and tire stocks. 

The rise in rubber has put some of the manufacturing 
companies which were in low water on their feet again ; 
for example, the Fisk Rubber Company 7 per cent. preferred 
stock, which I have good reason to know was purchasable 
in December last at $76 per $100 share, and which was 
behind with its dividends, is now paying them at the full 
rate, and the preferred stock is quoted at $103. I have 
observed more than once that red ruin in an industry does 
not always turn out badly for the shareholders. 
* * * 

The rubber position is so well put in a circular issued 
last week by the leading firm of stockbrokers in the rubber 
share market, and so many people are interested in the 
subject, that I make no apology for giving the following 
extract : 

The following figures supplied by the “‘ Rubber Association of 


America ” show the imports into the United States in half-yearly 
periods : 


Tons 

1923 First Half 190,039 
Second Half 109,819 
1924 First Half 154,816 
Second Half 159,242 
1925 First Half 181,787 


It is our view that the present shortage may be traced back to 
the heavy curtailment of American imports which took place in 
the second half of 1923, and to the failure of the manufacturers 
to replenish their stocks when prices were low in 1924. 

The present short supply of “spot” rubber will presumably 
continue for the next seven or eight weeks. Supplies in transit 
are not large, and shipments under the impending August release, 
or special release, cannot reach London before the middle of Septem- 
ber. Meantime the exigencies of buyers are calculated to maintain 
“spot ” at a high level. It must be remembered that a large pro- 
portion of London stocks are held against maturing forward sales, 
correspondingly reducing effective supply. A high spot price 
renders genuine holders of rubber coming forward in the near future 
reluctant to sell. This strengthens the forward market and favours 
speculators for the rise. A higher price thus obtains for “near 
forward ” than the probable supply a few months hence appears 
to warrant. Logically, the discrepancy between spot price and, 
say, three months forward should be greater than it is, for although 
it looks as if supplies would be very short for the remainder of the 
year, the famine in spot obtaining throughout June, July and 
August cannot be regarded as a permanency. Logic, however, does 
not rule the market but sentiment, and sentiment is undoubtedly 
bullish—at present. 

* * « 


Waring and Gillow 6 per cent. First Mortgage Debenture 
stock offered about a fortnight ago at 96} was not fully 
subseribed, and can be bought on the market at about 
8 discount, which brings the price to 98. At this figure 
the yield is £6 9s. per cent. According to the valuations, 
which have been confirmed from outside sources, the 
value of the properties alone owned by the company, 
including the famous island site in Oxford Street, ar 
worth appreciably more than the whole debenture Issue. 
Leaving out of account altogether the other assets, and the 
value of the business as a going concern, this debenture 
stock may be regarded as being perfectly safe. It s 
seldom that one can express this opinion of a security 
yielding over 6 per cent., but in this case it appears justified. 
The fact that the stock is still partly paid, the final call 
of 66} per cent. not being payable until November 1st, 
1925, and that purchasers before August 28th are sp 
the cost of stamp duty, makes it still more attractive. 

A. Emm Davies. 
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